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A Different Kind of Floor 


The moment you set foot on Linotile, you 
will notice the difference between it and the 
materials ordinarily used for bathroom floors. 
That is because Linotile is warm and resilient. 
Instead of being cold and hard, it is remark- 
ably comfortable underfoot. 


Now warmth and resilience are but two of 
the distinctive qualities of Linotile, which 
make it so suitable for bathroom floors. In 
addition, it is odorless, durable and easy to 
clean and keep clean. Moreover, the eleven 














The illustrations and designs in the 44-page " > ‘ 
hack, *Sasnilies Miias™” chase nsitemne tide attractive colors and various sizes and shapes 
able Linotile is for use in your home. A copy in which Linotile is supplied make possible 
of the book and a sample of the material an almost unlimited variety of artistic com- 
itself, will be cheerfully sent, on request. : : 
binations. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company 
163 Twenty-fourth St. - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Also Manufacturers of Armstrong’s Cork Tile 


LINOTILE 


G. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Che Gloor thats Built To Git the Room 
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It is possible on the Victrola only! For 
only with Victor Records on the Victrola 
do you get the subtle shades of color, tone, 
and interpretation which mean pre-emi- 
nence. When you hear Victor Records 
played on the Victrola, you hear precisely 
what each artist heard and approved as his 
or her own work. Any other combination 
must necessarily be less than the best. 

Be sure you get a Victrola and not an 
imitation. $25 to $1500. Victor dealers 
everywhere. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the lst of each 
month. 
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Victrola XVII, $350 . 
H : ] | i | Victrola XVII, electric, $415 || 
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From the headquarters of the Shopping Service in 
New York we are prepared to shop for our readers 
when they are out of town, or with them when they are 
in town. In ordering articles mentioned in these 
columns send money in form of check or money or- 
der and please add postage when requested in the de- 
scription of the article. Address your letter to 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ied SERVICE, 





200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 








ANY interesting treasures which were 
brought from overseas when our land 
was young are now offered to our readers. 
The illustration shows a delightful Sheraton 
serving-table of rare mahogany, with swinging 
gate-leg and narrow top, which can be pur- 
chased completely restored at $125. A set of 
chairs used with this table is of Windsor type 
with bow backs and is also offered for sale. 
Photos can be sent to anyone who cares to see 
them before buying. Also another item we 
would like to mention is an old banjo clock 
with its original paintings, which can be pur- 
chased for $125. Anyone writing to this office 
for antiques can be assured of immediate re- 
plies as to the rare old pieces that can be found 
from time to time in a certain old shop. [276] 

HE scarf pictured on this page has a 

very interesting history. It was made by 
French peasants who 
have lost their husbands 
and sons in the war and 
have had to, turn their 
hands to almost any 
means of livelihood. 
These scarfs are 36 
inches long and look 
just as they are pic- 
tured: alarge linen mesh 
with filet figures in a 
rich cream color. Chair- 
back pieces in same 
design can be obtained, 
also table-covers and 
pillow-tops. The scarfs 
come at $10, the table 
covers at $12 and $15, 
and the chair backs at 
$3.50 and $5. [277] 




















HE table-set pictured 

on this page makes a 
suitable decoration for 
either dining-table or 
library table. It is 
made of polychrome 
composition; the won- 
derful polychrome rose 
and blue and old gold 
blended all into one. 
The compote stands 10 
inches high on a pedes- 
tal. The candlesticks 
are 12 to 15 inches high. 
Old blue candles are 
used effectively with 
these, but any color can 
be used with equal 
success. The set com- 
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This Sheraton serving-table with swinging gate- 
leg and narrow top is of rare mahogany. 


plete sells for $30 with candles any color de- 
sired. The fruit pieces are extra. Sent ex- 
press charges collect. [278] 

SH-TRAYS or card-trays in oblong shape 

with enameled borders in various colors 
would be nice little articles to buy and lay 
away for Christmas gifts. These little trays 
sell for $1.75, postage included. [279] 





Interesting scarf made by French peasants. A 
large linen mesh with filet figures. 





This table-set is of polychrome composition in blended 
rose, blue and old gold: Old blue candlesticks are used 
effectively with these, but any color can be used with suc- 


cess. Fruit pieces are extra. 
158 





Will our readers enclose a self-addressed envelope 
where further details of an article are required, or 
printed name and address if merchandise is to be 
purchased? Ina s ising number of instances let- 
ters are received w ith the names and addresses so 
indistinct, we are pa ~ to make them out. We 
should also like to mention that when an article is 
sent express collect this is always stated after the 
description of the article. 











ARTIFICIAL fruit pieces for table decora- 
tion sell for $1 each with exception of the 
grapes, which sell for $2.25 and $2.75 a bunch. 
The different fruits which can be supplied are 
apples, peaches, oranges, plums, bananas, 
small bunches of cherries and small bunches of 
strawberries. Grapes come in blue or green. 
This price is for the best artificial fruit made. 
[280] 


ILADY sometimes likes to fit up the desk 

in her guest-room to correspond with the 
color scheme of the room. Also her own bou- 
doir can be considered at the price of these 
attractive desk-sets, for she may have two for 
the oridinary price of one. These are made of 
Ecru-Se leather and consist of seven pieces. 
They come in various colors: tan, blue, rose 
and green. Sets sent postage prepaid for $15 
to any distance in the United States. [281] 





OCKET chess-set for 

traveling or camping 
or fishing trips would 
make a ‘most accept- 
able gift to any chess- 
fan. Where it would be 
impossible to carry a 
regular chess-set, this 
miniature affair fits into 
any coat pocket. Set 
of board and chessmen in 
leather sells for $4. 
Postage prepaid. [282] 


WEETMEAT bas- 
kets of lacquer are 
among the popular ar- 
ticles shown at a large 
gift shop. A three-com- 
_ partment basket with 
handle, and heavily 
decorated in old gold, 
sells for $15. Express 
charges prepaid. Sweet- 
meatscan be kept fresher 
and are more attractive, 
served in these baskets. 
Also the flat box with 
Chinese pottery com- 
partments can be sup- 
plied at this price. [283] 


ELLY-STRAINING 

can be greatly sim- 
plified by a stand of met- 
al with hanging cheese- 
cloth bag. This stand, 
with bag, sells for $1. 
Postage extra. [284] 
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“FISKLOCK” 
BRICK 


HARDONCOURT-FISKE PATENTS 


the one great 
improvement in centuries 


RICK, selected for the best architecture because it combines structural 
soundness and artistic effect, has been a preferred building material 
from earliest times to the present. 


All through these centuries it has been a plain, solid block with rectan- 
gular faces. The advantages to be gained by reshaping this block seem to 
have been overlooked, or perhaps the perfect solution to the problem 
could not then be worked out. 











Only recently, engineering thought has greatly improved brick, giving it 
new and valuable features without in any way altering the shape or size 
of the visible face. This new brick, known as 


“FISKLOCK” 


now combines al/ the good features claimed for a// building materials. 





Beauty and Character. The “Tapestry” Fireproof. “Fisklock” brick is fireproof, a 
beauty of texture and the variegated shades and product of earth and fire. During manufacture 
tints give character and animation instead of it withstands a temperature higher than that of 
flat, lifeless areas. a house burning. 

Lasting Surface. From generation to gen- Moderate Cost. This brick saves labor be- 
eration, brick doesn’t deteriorate. No protective cause it is twice as large as a common brick, yet 
coating is necessary. Brick doesn’t crack or decay. is handled as easily. A “Fisklock” house costs no 

Warmth. Three “dead-air” cells prevent more than other constructions which stand the 
heat loss. A “Fisklock” house is warmer in win- test of time. 
ter and cooler in summer. Compare “Fisklock” brick with all other 

Dryness. Moisture doesn’t go through face building materials for attractiveness, style, per- 
brick. ‘“‘Fisklock” checks prevent moisture work- manence, insulation, fireproofness, strength, cost, 
ing through mortar joints. and general desirability—you'll prefer “‘Fisklock.” 


FISKE & COMPANY, INC. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Watsontown, Pa. 





“Tapestry” Brick Face Brick Fire Brick 

















K-1606 — Russian after dinner coffee pot of ham- 
mered copper with brass handle. Price $7.50 
MEASURED by time, Ovington’s 

is 70 years old. Measured by its 
wares, Ovington’s is the newest shop on 
Fifth Avenue. Measured by its charm, 
it is the most fashionable shop — and 
measured by its prices, Ovington’s is 
the most reasonable. 

Catalog K sent on request 


OVINGTON’S 


“‘The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue”’ 
314 Fifth Ave., nr. 32d St. 








ORIENTAL RUG ESSENTIALS 
WITHOUT WHICH, NOTHING: 


. Honesty: age proves merit; new rugs are acid-washed, ironed. 

Old rugs were better made, finer material, no aniline dye. 

Quality: thick like plush, rich in color, no blending, no stain. 

omg No raw tones, velvety luster and texture, artistic 
esign. 

. Condition: no holes, no worn spots, no ragged edges or ends. 

. Fineness: not a factor except between rugs of same name, 
and theh only when other factors equal. We can not com- 
pare Anatolians with Persians; we buy both and for differ- 
ent reasons. 

. Rarity: buy no rug for rarity of name; buy only rarity of 
beauty, quality, condition. 

My rugs are their own salesmen, warranting my paying express. 

My customers are experts who do not look elsewhere any more. 

Write for descriptive list. Rugs sent on approval for inspection 

without any obligation to buy. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 
More than $150,000 worth of Rugs sold to House Beautiful 
readers in the past ten years. 


“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 
Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to l‘ireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 


Free upon request. Write today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago 


CHARLES W. MEYER 
Ship Models 


Construction — Repair 


oe cro me 
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882 Wyckoff Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian — Also linens and embroideries of a 
ye grade of eee eg Call or write. 
A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 
Russian Art Studio Russian Antique Shop 
18 East 45th St., New York 1 East 28th St., New York 
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OR either traveling or home use a writing- 
case is very nice and handy to own. And 
why not, when we can send you a black leather, 
moire-lined case with pad, space for pen, 
stamps and address-book for $5 with no extra 
charge for postage? ‘ [285] 


A! NEW dolly has arrived in Toyland. She 

is really a member of the paper-doll fam- 
ily, although she has jointed arms and is 14 
inches tall. But the poor little thing is de- 
pending on the little mammas that buy her to 
make her some clothes. The material comes 
all marked out, so any little lady can cut them 
out and can easily be shown how to sew them 
together. It is very fine for the wee tots to 
learn how to sew while they are young, and a 
more pleasant article to learn on could hardly 
be found. This dolly, either blonde or bru- 
nette really has a name, but we are going to 
keep you guessing what it is until you send $1 
for her, and that includes carfare. She will 
then reach you as fast as the mail-train can 
take her. [286] 


A PRETTY little Japanese lacquer box and 
stand in a beautiful shade of red can be 
used for various things. One I saw stands 3? 
inches high and measures 5 x 4 inches. It is 
decorated with old gold and has removable 

top. This sells for $3.50. Postage extra. 
[287] 


SOMETHING new in the apron line! We 

wrote last month of little hand-made mull 
aprons which were daintiness personified. We 
now wish to mention a more substantial model 
from the same shop. This apron is made of 
unbleached muslin on the butcher style with 
large pockets and strap around neck. The top 
band is embroidered with motif of black and 
pastel shades. The aprons sell for $2.75, 
postage prepaid. I would like to mention that 
these aprons are made by “Shut-Ins.” By 
this I mean crippled people and blind people. 
However, the exquisite needlewoork these 
“shut-in” folks turn out can rarely be dupli- 
cated, or at least cannot be excelled. [288] 


ATTING comes in pieces of ten yards sell- 
ing for $4, at the rate of 40 cents a yard. 
The pineapple design is the most popular. 
This can be bought also by the yard at the 
same price. Postage paid. [289] 


NLINED, full-sized quilts made by an old 

Southern lady who made quilts in Lin- 
coln’s time can be supplied, but take a short 
time to reach you, as they are made on order. 
Predominating colors are rose and blue, and 
surely this dear soul has a most wonderful art 
of blending colors, for never have I seen more 
artistic combinations of colors and designs. 
In the olden days these quilts were called 
“crazy quilts,” but | hardly think that a suit- 
able name for this one. Sent postage prepaid 
for $6.50. [290] 
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Reproductions and adaptations of good old 
designs of frames particularly appropriate 
to just such pictures. 


If you cannot visit 4 Park Square, write 
us and we will be glad to assist you 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


4 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 


(Factory at Arlington, Mass.) 








Use This is Chest FREE 






Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. 
Your choice of many styles and designs . —_— 









sent on 15 days’ freetrial. A Piedmont protects Direct 
furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust From 

and damp. Pays for itself in what it saves. The ideal | Factory | 
wedding, birthday or graduation gift. Write today for our |to Home | 


new illustrated cpp: Pare postpaid free to you, also 


ask for a free box of Red Cedar shavings. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. a ceke M. Statesville, N. ¢. 








LONDON GLAZED CHINTZ 


Printed Linens Cretonne and Toile Silk Draperies 
Velours and Damask Painted Window Shades Furniture 
Tin FlowersandIvy Lighting Fixtures Mural Paintings 

PAINTINGS FOR OVERMANTEL 
Photos and samples 
WASHINGTON SQUARE STUDIO 
223 East Washington Square Philadelphia 


ELLA HALL 


150 West g2nd Street, New York 








Lamp Shades and Shields of original 
designs painted on Linen, Parchment or 
Silk Lingerie shades and unusual gifts 








Southern Antiques 


A few collector's pieces found abroad and in the South. Gondola-shaped 
mahegnny | inlaid in brass, bed, belonging to Joachim Murat, King of 
Naples. Hepplewhite sideboard and carved oak chest 1707, from —_. 
Bape double pedeta dining-table, claw feet, gorgeously carved. Mirrors, 
chairs, ta! 

338 West 4th Street or Box 11 


COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


Searched and painted in Water- Colors for fram- 
ing. Stationery Embossing dies cut. Authority 
$6.00 up. Established 1908. 


Op EGORGE'B. TODD, Si Comell Ave, Yonkers, N. ¥. 
FUDGE CAKE 


An unusual confection of rare taste. Tin boxes of one dozen 
cakes selling for $1.00. Parcel post prepaid. Recipe for- 
warded for $1.00. Mrs. Ruts Hiaerns, 

865 West 180th St., New York City. 


Russellville, Ky. 
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It’s lucky the floor is Valsparred 


A VALSPARRED floor is always prepared for those little accidents that happen 
in the best regulated households. Valspar is accident proof. 


For the floors in every room where a beautiful, easy-to-clean surface is desired— 
for doors, door sills, window sashes, stairs; for all those places that meet with the 

hardest kind of wear and exposure—in fact, wherever a durable waterproof varnish 
is required, Valspar is supreme. 


V ALSPAR is also unequalled for furniture. Hot dishes leave no disfiguring white 
scars on a Valsparred table. 








No matter what it is—zf it’s worth varnishing it’s worth Valsparring. Easy to 
apply and dries over night. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World — Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. Futter & Co., Pacific Coast 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


VALENTINE ’S Special Offer 


For your dealer's name and 15c in stamps, we 
‘ will send you a 30c sample can of Valspar— 

enough to finish a small table or chair. Fill out 

coupon. 

PINON, icccnucusdedcavansheauaocccamasne 

I santcccsndimuntieniidndanmahacas 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White Oe RE aS aT oP 


H.B. 9-20 
heaiaaiietioen SERRE Te AAR aR RRA 
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Filet Net 


The most beautiful of allcurtains. Hand- 
made in original and exclusive designs. 


$10.00 pair up 
If you prefer to do this simple, interesting work 
= YARD— 


yourself, we will supply NE HE 
THREADS BY THE SKEIN. 


(Exclusive sale of threads used.) 
Send for circular with designs illustrated. 


HARRIET de R. CUTTING 


Interior Decorator 
Studios: 6 East 37th St., New York City 


Wee HA 


PLEO EO OTT 











Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 

and fifty years ago, are still attractive 

and serviceable. We make equally good in 
quality and design. 

Design No. 10 shown is an unusually at- 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 
brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Price $10.00. 

Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
from $3.00 to $200.00. 








EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 
GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I amin 
the heart of the Indian country. Have 
been trading with the Navajo Indians 
for sixteen years. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian ——an- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo dian rug 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 


Get my new September 
ANTIQUE list of big values. Old 
Furniture, Clocks, 
Hand Woven Coverlets and other old 
Fabrics, China, Glass, Brass, Pewter, etc. 


Tell me what you are interested in and 
I will send Photos of pieces in stock 


Won. C. WALDRON, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 














sagt aaa TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 


It Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is Practical Economy. 
Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray — Large 
Drawer—Double Handles— Large 
Deep Undershelves—‘'Scientifically 
Silent’’-Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of furniture sur- 
passing anything vet attempted for 
GENERAL UTILITY, ease of action, 
and absolutenoiselessness, WRITE 
NOW ror a DESCRIPTIVE PAM- 
PHLET AND DEALER's NAME. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
504-F Cunard Bidg. Chicago, Il. 
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IMMY stockingette dolls for the baby’s 

amusement, standing 11 inches high, with 
a peak cap or with little bell cn it which tinkles 
every time baby moves it, seem an attractive 
offering. Black buttons for eyes and high 
color in cheeks make the doll look like a “‘ really- 
and-truly” doll. These come in different col- 
ors, white, blue or tan. Jimmy and carfare 
included are $1.50. [291] 


ATSUMA individual pottery ash-trays in 
gray color sell for 75 cents each. Postage 
extra. [292] 


NAN KING-WARE bouillon bowls and 

saucers with cover and no handles in the 
beautiful transparent rice-pattern sell for 
$2.50 complete. Postage extra. [293] 


OXES of assorted colored-glass beads for 
the amusement of children or for fancy 
beadwork can be supplied for the moderate 
sum of 65 cents. These beads are used for 
kindergarten work. A little postage is re- 
quired on these. [294] 


LL housekeepers know that linens have 

gone up so high that one in ordinary cir- 
cumstances cannot reach them. But fortun- 
ately, some stores had a large supply on hand 
which still remain at their former prices. All 
linens written up in these columns are of spe- 
cial value, and are selling at old prices. One 
item, a.15 x 15-inch hemstitched napkin, all 
linen, satin damask is most attractive. There 
are two patterns, the polka dot and stripe. 
These napkins will go with any tea-cloth. 
Polka dot sells for $16.75 a dozen, and the 
stripe, $18.75. Parcel post prepaid. [295] 


OON the time will be here when the kiddies 

will need indoor amusements and games. 
One little toy attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion is a miniature bowling-alley about four 
and one-half feet long. This can be used on 
the floor or on a table without fear of scratch- 
ing, as it has rubber plugs for feet. There are 
ten-pins score cards, and a small steel ball, 
which works by a trap falling down on spring 
tosend ball forth. The alley is collapsible and 
folds into a small package which is easy to put 
in suitcase or in small space. It is in mahog- 
any finish and sells for $5. Express charges 
collect. [296] 


ONE more interesting item in linen is an all 

Irish-linen huck, soft finish, grass-bleached 
towel, hemstitched ends, size 18 x 34 inches. 
This towel is the old Bleach towel, a name 
familiar to linen-lovers. The very special 
price of $19.50 a dozen to House BEAUTIFUL 
readers makes it very attractive. Many stores 
carry this and a similar towel for $22 a dozen. 
Postage prepaid. [297] 


WHITE enamel trays for nursery use with 

Mother Goose scenes in gay colorings 
sell for $3.50each. Asmall amount of postage 
is required. [298] 
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Teach little folks to care No. 1651 
for their clothes 

With this garment hanger a child will quickly form the 
habit of hanging its clothes neatly instead of throwing 
them down anywhere. at is made of white ivory, 
hand-decorated with little bunnies in natural colors. 
Tag with verse is attached with bow of pink or $1, 50 
blue. Sent postpaid................++5++ 

Our gift book suggests remembrances for children 
of ait aaee and for grown-ups — unique and attrac- 
tive things, most of them original with us. The 
Pohison dealer in your town will gladly help you 
in selecting gifts for any occasion. Look for the 
shop with our trade mark. Send for book today. 
Order early for holidays. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 




















el UNDERGROUND 

eT GARBAGE RECEIVERS 
The miene Way to Store Garbage 
That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Summer. We have 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- 
inating them. Thousands of 
customers appreciate the change. 


The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 


i Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
is lighter, stronger and a real 
ee ay 
Send for Catalogues on each. 


Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston (17), Massachusetts 











a Splendid s7/, 
HES Had £- 


Heavy silver plate $1.00. 
Sterling silver $6.00. 2inches 
wide, 4-inch handle. It can- 

> | not drip: the picture tells you 

a: ‘o get one send us & 

dol ar bill. Our Big Catalog 


a thousands of splen- 
id gifts—it makes your 
Xmas shopping easy—a list 
of your friends and our Big Gift 
k are all you need. Sen 
for the book today—-NOW. It’s 
Free and it’s a Great Big Help. 
THE HOLMES CO. 
800 Elmwood Providence, R.I. 











“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A new, handsomely illustrated 
book of designs is now under the 
course of preparation. It will be 
similar to old editions with new 
and modern designs of houses in 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Hal/- 
Timber, and other styles of Archi- 
tecture. Practical information. 
Estimates of cost. Exterior views 
and floor plans with dimensions. 
Price of the new edition will be $3.00. Orders filled after t September first. 
Sketches for special requi 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave, New York City 


ANTIQUES 
Choice Mi ors, rare old Windsor Chairs, “Landing of the 
Pies plates and pitchers. 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE, Accord, Mass. 
Miss KATRINA RIPPER of New York State Road from Boston te Plymouth 
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On these hot nights, can you open your windows like this—all the 
way—100% of their capacity? Lunken Windows can be! 


D Later in the Fall, have you got to take down the screens and find 
X a place to store them for the winter? The Screens with Lunken 
2 | Windows are self-storing! 


In the Spring will some of the screens be broken? Lunken Window 
/ Screens can’t get broken during storage! 














Do your windows slide up easily, shut and lock readily, have good 
glass, don’t rattle in the night, and so on? Lunken Windows are 


This ic how Lasken made to stay that way! 
indows are washed: 


ee ha a Your new home deserves a real window and that is the Lunken 
ccm Sam Window; 100% a window. Everything a window always ought to 
| saved. Lunken Win- be, the Lunken Window is, and some things besides. 


dows lock partly open 

icnee or cea or For the new home now or next year let us send our catalog and 

ica ee full description. The cost? No more than equivalent items 
assembled by a half-dozen sub-contractors; and Lunken Windows 
are put together all in a single factory. Hence everything always 


works. 


Working models of the Lunken Window can be seen at all our branches—Chicago, at 
Building Materials Exhibit, 175 West Jackson Boulevard; New York, Architects 
Samples Corporation, 10! Park Avenue; Representatives and exhibits in nearly all 
principle cities; Architectural Department (for Architects), 512 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


| The LUNKENWinpow€ 


Main Offices and Works: 4028 Cherry Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Houses 


Gardens 


Interiors 





HENRY ATHERTON FROST 
ELEANOR RAYMOND 


ARCHITECTS 


AT HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

















CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 

These casements are cheapest to install, 
easiest to be me insure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 





operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. 

Send for new picture booklet, showing 
installations of Hoffman type case- 
ments in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg Co. 





903 Steger Bidg., CHICAGO 








[* you intend to 
build, aud wish 
your new home to 
be different from 
the commonplace 
and expressive of 
your individual- 
+ ity, you will be 
_ interested in my 
— two publications, 
**Colonial Houses,"’ 
containing de- 
. signs in that ever- 

- pleasing style, 
and ‘‘Stacce Houses,’’ containing ——— especially suitable for stucco 
finish. These contain perspectives, floor plans. descriptions and esti- 





mates. Designs shown range from $12,000 to $300.000. Price of each 
book by express prepaid $5. In ordering give brief description of your 
requirements aud they will have earnest consideration. Plans fur- 
nished for the alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco 
Styles. Fireproof dwellings a specialty. Visite for consultation and 
inspection. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor te E. $. Child) 
Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 


KEITH’S $2.50 OFFER 





3 PLAN BOOKS—showing 
100 designs of bungalows, 
cottages, two-story houses, 
with floor plans and descrip- 
tions— and 8 months’ sub- 
scription to Keith’s— 
Pees All for $2.50 

ith’ ine is @ recognized authority on planning, building and 

Keith’s Magazine decorating artistic homes—25c a copy on newsstands. 


Keith's Plans—a wonderful collection of distinctive homes by master 
architects — with the practica) help of Keith’s Magazine, will insure 
you the most artistic design, utmost comfort, convenience and lasting 
satisfaction in your home. 8 Plan books and Keith’s for 12 months— 
$4.50. 


Keith Corporation, 362 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 












Conducted by 
E. B. Goodell, Jr., Architect _ 


QueEsTION: What are the require- 
ments of a nursery? 


ANSWER: It is very easy, without con- 
sidering the expense and other essentials 
in a house plan, to give directions for the 
location and requirements of the ideal 
nursery. There will be some sacrifices 
made for other rooms, and it is seldom 
that the perfect arrangement can be prac- 
tically attained. Yet the importance of 
the children’s early environment in the 
effect upon both body and mind cannot 
be over-estimated. The standard baby- 
books deal at length with the subject, 
which is assurance enough of its impor- 
tance. 

There should be a night and day nurs- 
ery and between them a bathroom. A 
small porch, glazed in winter and screened 
in summer, with an entrance from both 
rooms, completes the suite. Do not have 
the porch long enough to shade the win- 
dows of rooms. 

The day nursery, essentially for rainy 
days and the play hours in the house, 
should have a southern and eastern ex- 
posure. There must be a fireplace, for 
this is the children’s room, where stories 
are told and the supper may be served. 
An open fire insures ventilation and has 
a subtle effect upon the temperament of 
little folks as well as older ones. 

East is the most important exposure 
for the bathroom and bedroom, and the 
bedroom ought to have a cross or through 
draught. 

The finish of the two rooms might be 
identical, perhaps using different colors, 
but the principles involved in the one 
apply to the other. 

Walls should have some smooth cover- 
ing which can be washed, the most satis- 
factory treatment being a flat paint of a 
soft color, probably buff or gray. The 
woodwork should be finished with a gloss 
enamel for convenience in cleaning. 

Linoleum makes an ideal nursery floor, 
easily cleaned, quiet and good looking. 

The size of the rooms depends some- 
what upon the general scale of the house, 
but there is no actual need for having 
either night or day nursery larger than 
ten feet by twelve. Eight feet by twelve 
is a good size for the sleeping porch and 
six by eight for the bathroom. 

A toy cupboard or closet should adjoin 
the day nursery and a closet the night 
nursery. 
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.Tudor-Stone- 
- Roofing - Slate. 


Rising- X- Nelson. Slate - Co. 
West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ - Service - Bepartment 
101 Park Avenue 
Boston NEW YORK 
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HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


A plot of ground—a Hodgson Portable House—and the housing ques- 
tion is solved! Hodgson Portable Houses are wonderfully attractive 
—you will be surprised at their beauty and permanence. Doors and 
windows have their places and fit them a. 

There can be no mistakes. Hodgson Portable Houses are delivered 


to you in painted sections—plainly marked—and can be bolted in place 
without the aid of skilled workmen. They are made of well-seasoned 
red cedar with Oregon pine frames—carefully designed to withstand 
all climatic cunditions. Hodgson Portable Houses meet all purposes. 
Write today for a catalog. ° 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 6 East 39th St., New York 








SEND riese BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
**Representative Cal. Homes " 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000— $1. 
** The New Colonials *’ 
55 Plans, 3000 to #20.000— $1. 
** West Coast Bungalows "’ 
60 Plans, $1800 to $4500— $1. 


PECIAL OFFER: send $2.50 for all 3 above books and FREE 
get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder. . 
EXTRA — ‘‘Little Bungalows,’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 392 Calif. Bldg., Los Anzeles 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
REALTY BOARD 
7 East 42d Street NEW YORK 


Furnishes Reliable Information to Buyers 
and Sellers of Country Real Estate. 













“‘Home-Making as a Profession” 


A 100 pp. ill. handbook—FREE. Home-study domestic science courses: 
food, Bet, cooking, health, house planning, nursing, dress, etc. For 
home-makers, teachers, dietitians, inst. and lunch-room managers, etc. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 511 W. 69th St., CHICACO, ILL. 
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'E wanted white enamel in this room,” said the host at dinner that night, “but feared 
that any wood on which we could use it would prove too expensive. Then our contractor recommended 
North Carolina Pine. We followed his recommendation and you can see for yourself how evenly and 
smoothly North Carolina Pine has taken the enamel — not a single discoloration or blemish.” 

“Yes,” his wife chimed in, “and after we had decided on North Carolina Pine for this 
room, we asked the contractor if we could use it for our stained woodwork in the other parts of the house. 
He said emphatically that we could and also for our ‘hardwood’ floors. So now we have a home as fine as 
any in town, made inexpensive by the use of North Carolina Pine.” 


Many helpful suggestions are contained in our Home Builder's Book—pictures and floor plans 
of modern houses; panels showing in true color the wide variety of finish to which this wood 
lends itself, etc. A postal will bring it to you. 


North Carolina Pine Association 
101 Bank of Commerce Building Norfolk, Virginia 





orth Carolina Pine 


Beautiful and Economical—Easily Worked—Takes all Paints, Stains and Enamels 
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FRONT DOOR OF THE SHORT HOUSE, NEWBURY, MASS. 


The land was purchased by Nathaniel Knight property were bought by Abigail, wife of 
in 1717 and this house built soon afterward. Moses Short, soldier of the American Revolu- 
In 1836 and 1868 respective portions of this tion. It is still the home of the latter's daughter. 
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Noteworthy Houses by Well-Known Architects—VI 


A Colonial House in a California Setting 


Myron Hunt, Architect 


T is not unusual to find scattered here and there over our to the explanation of the foreign house. Mr. and Mrs. Jutten, 











country the English house, Italian house, French house and 
even the houses of other nationalities. This results natu- 
rally from a desire on the part of our foreign-born citizens to 
bring with them into the country the kind of thing with which 
they are familiar. Our native people welcome rather than 
deplore this exotic product, and many architects encourage the 
tendency by fitting themselves to design houses in other than 
our native style. But we do not so commonly find the houses 
typical of one part of the country itself transplanted in other 
parts. There is something almost startling about finding a 
Colonial house in a California setting, 
as in the case of the house here shown. 
The explanation is not unreason- 
able, however, and is precisely similar 


Simplicity of effect in the house as a whole is achieved 
largely by the plain roof with its long ridge. 
wood ends accent the length and horizontality of the roof. 


for whom this house was built, were Eastern people with Eastern 
traditions and Eastern furniture, and they wanted a house 
which would make themselves and their furniture feel at home. 
The architect is quite within his rights, therefore, in centring his 
attention on the desires of his clients rather than on the type of 
work common to the region in which these clients found them- 
selves transplanted. 

They could not alter the general aspect of the California 
country, but they could and did have in mind as a local setting 
the look and contour of the East. They selected a site on a 
hill-top in Flintridge where there was 
an outcropping of granite that had 
weathered to much the texture of 
New England hills. This, the archi- 


The vertical 














Copyright, 1920, by the House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. 
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though the old examples of the style had no piazzas at all. But 
Mr. Hunt in his use of the piazza idea has elaborated it greatly. 
On one end of the house the piazza has become sun-room, and 
on the other breakfast-room and butler’s pantry. For the rest 
of the plan, likewise, he has maintained his freedom with little 
or no regard for Colonial conditions. The ell in size and position 
suggests the Colonial shed rather than the Colonial service-wing, 
and the second floor, in particular, with its free room relations, 
would hardly be recognized as of Colonial origin at all. To 
point out these things is not to criticize the architect adversely, by 
any means, but merely to show that he has satisfied his client as 
to style without in any way sacrificing his freedom in the han- 
dling of this style. 

The exterior is an interesting study in design. It was plainly 
the architect’s wish to keep the mass of his house simple and 
undivided. He wanted, no doubt, to make the most of the long 
ridge-line which the finished house reveals. Below the eaves, 
however, he has divided up his interest. Perhaps he felt that a 
solid mass of brick throughout the length of the house would be 
oppressive. Perhaps he wished to create vertical motives which 
should be in contrast with the long simple roof. Whatever his 






















































































SECOND FLOOR PLAN 












By itself this might be the end of awood house. Ar- 

chitecturally speaking, it is a two-story piazza motive 

with walls between the columns. The result is to 

make the piagzas a part, without destroying the in- 
tegrity, of the brick house. 


A detail of the stone-work built by an old Italian 
mason to resemble the stone-work of Central 
Italy. The wall is laid without mortar, and 
shrubs and flowers are encouraged to grow in 

the joints. i 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 



































tect assures us, was a most unusual find for the part of California 
in which the house was built. 

Mr. Hunt, the architect, accepted his problem in the spirit 
rather than in the letter, and the house as a whole attempts a 
free rendering of the Colonial style rather than the literal follow- 
ing of its traditions. This is true of both exterior and plan. 

The plan, like that of many Colonial houses, starts with the 
through hall with rooms on either side. The reason for Mr. 
Hunt’s adherence to the through hall is obvious. There is an 
entrance at both ends of it—the one at which to enter the house, 
the other giving upon a large terrace which commands the view. 
The rooms on either side of the hall are usual and necessarily so 
placed. From here on, the architect pays very little attention 
to Colonial plan as such. It.is true, of course, that modern 
Colonial houses have frequently a piazza at each end, even 
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The house against its unusual background. Observe how the architect has made terraces and lawns count as transition motives leading from the formal 
house into the informal surroundings. 


reasoning in the matter it has led him to an interesting and 
unusual solution of his problem. In effect he has taken the two- 
story Colonial porch at each end of the house and has filled in 
between the columns with wood walls, thus making the piazzas 
on the inside, at least, an integral part of the house as a whole, 
and gaining on the outside a source of interest which the house 
would not have had if the walls had been entirely built of brick. 
The white note of the 


esting than a study of the house. The house sits on the top of a 
knoll, bare for the most part, but with oak trees all round it and 
with ferns growing under the oaks. The first step was the clear- 
ing away of the granite outcroppings on the surface of the site. 
The next step was the designing and building of terraces and 
walls immediately adjacent to the house, for the house, being of 
the formal type, required a more or less formal setting between 

itself and the surround- 








composition created by 
these wood ends is re- 
peated in the centre of 
the house, both front 
and rear, and echoes in 
lintels of the windows. 
It is rather a pity that 
thereareno photographs 
of the interior of the 
housetoshow. It would 
be instructive to study 
the architect’s rendering 
of Colonial in its rela- 
tions to the furnishings. 
He himself says that 
“the interior of the house 
is just good American— 
no particular style of fin- 
ish”—designed to take 
old New England furni- 
ture and modern copies. 
A study of the 
grounds is no less inter- 





In spite of the wnusual-looking tree, the house, seen from this angle, might indeed be a 
Colonial house in a New England setting. 


ings. But the architect 
had no desire to make 
his formal setting rigid, 
and though the walls 
marked formal terraces, 
he wished the detail of 
these walls to be infor- 
mal in itself. His 
method of procedure 
is entertaining: “We 
found an old Italian 
stone-mason who under- 
stood my broken Eng- 
lish and twenty-year-old 
Italian and we made 
him understand that 
we wanted the kind of 
wall that he had built 
in Central Italy. First 
we drew the wall and 
then we stood over the 
starting of it, and after 
(Continued on page 210) 
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English Garden Gates 


By LOUIS E. MOREHOUSE AND ROBERT N. STANNARD 


, 


OME gates seem to say “‘thus far and no farther,” while 
others silently beckon ‘“‘welcome.” The happy medium 
ought rather to convey the idea of privacy combined with 

the note of welcome to friends who possess the ‘‘open Sesame.” 
This latter type is happily developed in many of the gates of 
rural and suburban England. The examples shown in this 
article were garnered while on a sketching tour in Southern Eng- 
land. 

The artist was impressed with the pleasing qualities of these 
gates, which were usually found in hedges or walls. Perhaps 
they are not the best examples possible to find in England, but 


they offer good suggestions for use in American suburban locali- 
ties. However, it is better for the reader to fit the ideas ex- 
pressed here and in the drawings against the background of his 
own individual garden-close. 

High walls around houses indicate either a desire for exclu- 
siveness or a natural craving for privacy. If it is the former, 
nothing of much interest need be expected. For the latter, the 
wall is a promise, the gateway a frame for the garden, and the 
door a welcome. 

The gateway located in Leinster Terrace, North, London, is 
an example of the latter type. The framing is broad and simple 
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and of stucco, the same material as the wall. Two steps of rough Y Ppa te 
brick lead to the door which is of wood painted a dark green. ry yf Gate at Golder’s Green, 
There is one large panel with three open ones above, which are either eLit hitse London, England 





for peepholes or to furnish a more extensive view of the garden. 
Above, and fitted into the frame of the gateway, is a solid wooden 
arch, permitting sufficient headroom while furnishing a more pleas- 
ingly shaped opening than would be the case if it were not there. 

Over the gateway-arch is a piece of wrought ironwork holding 
the lantern. In the artist’s drawing, the little diagram at the right 
shows the forward thrust of this ironwork. It is so constructed 
that the lantern’s rays may fall upon the stranger without. 

An added bit of interest is the bell with its bellpull hanging 
within reach on the outside of the wall. For American use it 
might be arranged to ring inside the house while retaining its gen- 
eral appearance as a decorative feature. The lack of symmetry be- 
tween the right and left-hand walls gives variety, though it is used 
here to conform to the downward slope of the street and grounds. 





Gate, Warwick Castle Park, Warwick, England 








The open lattice gates are less pre- 
tentious than the one just described, 
but none the less effective in design. 
They were sketched in Golder’s 
Green, a modern development in 
suburban London. They make an 
attractive break in the hedges, which 
front the small lawns in which these 
houses are set. : 

One is unpainted and has been 
left to harmonize in its gray tone 
with the green of the shrubbery. It 
is a low gate (Continued on page 210) 
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A Small House of English Type 


By BLANCHE OWEN 
W. E. Gore, Architect 





UT from the heart of the Kentucky town, Paducah—the 
birthplace of Irvin Cobb—you come, unexpectedly and 
suddenly, upon the most charming, intimate and wholly 

delightful little English house, built, facing the city’s park and 
commanding wide outlooks and unhampered spaciousness, upon 
a rolling green lawn amidst wonderful big old oak trees. There 
is an exquisite air of fitness and sense of having grown from 
the soil, and with the skilful aid of planting and the appear- 
ance of age, its charm will vastly increase. 

This is the first home of a young couple with just the number 
of rooms essential to comfort, for they had to bow low to the 
inexorable limitations of a light purse and the inevitable servant 
problem. 

The servant problem will gradually and naturally increase the 
number of small houses. The day of the old mansion of the 
wealthy, with the household of servants, is past. The formal 
undomestic architectural monument has given way to the in- 
formal, humanized and picturesque home. And this house is 
truly a home!—as its furnishings and accessories conform to 
the type of building itself. They lean toward easy divans, 
wrought-iron lamps with parchment shades, cut flowers, plants 
and old tapestries. ; 

The living-room has its focal interest centred in the stone 
fireplace, and runs up two stories, the rest of the space on the 
second floor being devoted to two bedchambers and bath- 
room. The principal living and sleeping rooms have southern 
exposure. 

The house is good to look at and good to live in. It was 
the decorator, the wife, in co-operation with the architect, the i 
husband, who has made this home livable and harmonious. 


Sas 


STAIR WALL 
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The room is conceived 
and executed with the 
same simplicity and 
directness that char- 
acterize the earlywork, 
often called Gothic, of 
this country. The 
wood finish of the 
ceiling is little more 
than the necessary, 
but well placed, mem- 
bers of the rough 
framework, and all 
the other wood finish 
is, like the plaster 
walls, perfectly plain. 
Yet the result is a rich 
effect. 





























The fine decorative 
quality of the room 
begins with the con- 
trast between the dark 
value of the stain on 
floor and ceiling and 
the light value of the 
plain plaster walls. 
The openings, dark 
spots of differing 
forms and sizes, 
against the light walls, 
continue the decora- 
live treatment, which 
is completed by the 
excellent furnishings, 
selected for texture, 
form and color, set 
against the simple 
background of the 
room as a whole. 




















Two small pieces (below), 
parts of window frames and 
guards, showing early Briton 
work of Roman period. They 
show none of refinement of con- 
temporary Roman work. 





Hinges (left) taken from 
door at St. Albans Abbey, 
dated 1160, but their design 
appears much older and they 
may therefore have been 
taken from an earlier church. 


Ancient and Mediaeval Wrought Iron in England 


HE strength and te- 

nacity of iron made it 

as much a necessity 
in early as in modern 
times, and had it been as 
scarce and as valuable as 
gold it would nevertheless 
have been eagerly sought 
for and mined. Great 
quantities of oreabounded, 
however, on the surface 
and in the bogs, and it was an easy mat- 
ter to obtain all that could be smelted in 
the rude furnaces of the early Britons. 

Careful investigation shows. that the 
Britons learned the art of calcining the 
ore in a rough and crude manner long be- 
fore the Romans descended upon them. 
The re-smelting of the refuse of their 
furnaces shows that they were able to 
obtain but a small percentage of iron 
from the ore they used. Their methods, 
while crude and wasteful, were essentially 
the same as used in later times. Alternate 
layer§-of charcoal and ore were spread ina 
pit in the ground, set afire, and kept as hot 
as possible by a strong draught. Later, 
a chimney placed over the furnace so in- 
creased the heat that molten and cast iron 
resulted. At first, however, it was a slow, 
tedious process, and after several hours 
the result was a spongy pasty lump of 
iron called a bloom. 

This bloom when cooled was lifted out 
and hammered until some of the cinders 
and impurities were beaten out. Subse- 
quently this was again heated and beaten 
until smooth and firm enough to fashion 
into their rude implements of war and 
peace. 

The great step forward was the inven- 
tion .of the water hammer, a huge affair 
weighing as much sometimes as twenty- 
five hundred pounds, which was worked 
by a rude cog-wheel driven by water- 
power. This lessened the preliminary 
work immensely and resulted in greater 
production. In Surrey and Sussex “ham- 
mer pond”’ still denotes an artificial pond 
which furnishes water-power. The water- 
hammer beat the bloom into thick, short 
squares. The iron was then reheated in 
the “‘finery’’ and hammered into the shape 





By CHESTER A. BROWN 


Much of the historical data for this article 
has been derived from the earlier work of 
J. Starkie Gardner on Ironwork, to whom the 
author wishes to express his appreciation. 


of a bar in the middle with square knobs 
at the end. Last of all it was heated again 
in the “‘chafery,” where the bars were 
brought into several shapes and were 
ready for use. As late as the Fourteenth 
Century, iron in the bar could not be 
bought by the smith and down to the Seven- 
teenth Century the bars were simply elon- 
gated ingots and could not be used with- 
out further work by the smith. 
Relatively only a small amount of iron 
was made in early and medizval times, 
and that small amount was produced only 
by excessive manipulation in the smithy. 






































A curious set of hinges from Market Deeping 

Church. Unusually slender, of crescent shape, 

branching into leaves, beaten almost flat along 
the edge. 
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The continuous hammer- 
ing gave it a texture and 
fineness which cannot now 
be equaled. 

The far-reaching influ- 
ences which had their ef- 
fect in the development 
of ancient and medizval 
wrought iron in England 
were many and _ varied. 
The Romans who con- 
quered the Britons cared little for iron, 
although their skill in gold and bronze 
was unquestioned. Hence they had no 
great effect on the art of ironworking, 
which survived in spite of them. 

Little ironwork of religious or architec- 
tural interest of the Roman period re- 
mains. There have been unearthed a lock 
plate, the iron dogs from the Roman Villa 
at Hartlip, the iron dogs from Colchester 
and also parts of Roman window frames 
and guards, all shown in the illustrations. 
While these articles are of the Roman 
Period, they show none of the refinement 
of contemporary Roman work and are 
undoubtedly of early Briton workman- 
ship. 

The jewelry and weapons of the Angles, 
Saxons and Jutes who overran Britain 
about 400, show that they understood 
and practised the art of working metals 
to the fullest extent known to the barbaric 
peoples of Western Europe, and their in- 
fluence was strongly felt. 

Celtic art in Ireland, with its strangely 
interesting interlacings, was not greatly 
concerned with iron but reached its high- 
est skill in gold and bronze, although St. 
Patrick’s bell of iron brazed and riveted 
together gave an interrupted record of 
fourteen hundred years service. Celtic art 
did, however, have its influence on Eng- 
lish ironwork. Celtic art was introduced 
into England from the North about 635 
by the Northumbrian Aidan of Lindis- 
farne and by St. Chad, Diuma of Mercia 
656, Finan of Essex, and the Irish monk 
Fursey. 

The later fusion of the Roman and Irish 
priesthoods blended the carefree Celtic 
art with more formal Italian designs and 
helped give England its especially inter- 
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esting character. The whole Christian 
Church, moreover, was united in closest 
bonds. Theodore of Tarsus was Primate of 
England, 669-690, and the Greek influence 
was felt at this time. 

The Franks likewise both influenced and 
stimulated the art of ironwork. Agilbert, 
afterwards Bishop of Paris, held the See of 
Dorchester in Oxfordshire, while later Eng- 
lish Alcuin was the favored counsellor of 
Charlemagne, and Erigena, an Irish Scot, 
was the intimate friend of Alfred the Great 
and Charles the Bald. 

England at this period gave bishops to the 
most distant part of the Christian world, 
such as Willibrod, Bishop of Utrecht 693 and 
Winifred the Apostle of Germany and Arch- 
bishop of Friesland 738. 

In the latter part of the Ninth Century, 
the Danish Goths, who developed the arts, 
passed on from Gaul, began to settle and to 
mix and intermarry with the Anglo-Saxons 
instead of merely ravaging the coast. These 
Danes, who built ships armored with iron, 
were the most expert blacksmiths the world 
has ever seen, and the Anglo-Saxons quickly 
availed themselves of their skill. 

The salient features of English ironwork 
were strength, independence of architectural 
style, coupled with designs invented by 
necessity or derived from symbols, and dec- 
orated with ornaments taken from the animal 
world. Even in the early times the English 
ironwork was held in high esteem and in ar- 
tistic development was far in advance of 
architecture. 

The highest char- 
acter of decoration is 
seen in the curling 
leaves bound with 
bands and ribbons and 
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Hinges from door at Stillingfleet Church 
in Yorkshire dated 1145. This is a rich 
specimen of Norman work. 


Two pieces below are parts of Roman 
window frames and guards. 





Early strap hinges (right 
and left). Still the best 
form of binge in use. 





the checkered patterns. By the time 
of St. Dunstan, about 1000, the gables 
were treated with finials of interesting 
outline or foliage, and turrets bore 
weather-cocks which, if not now pre- 
served, are handed down in ancient 
manuscripts. 

The most frequent representation 
is the door-hinge. This was usually 
a strap with one or two or three simple 
scrolls, but in ancient Caedmon man- 
uscripts are depicted various exam- 
ples, some with foliage. Some doors 
are represented with ornamented 
strengthening pieces, and occasionally 
the entire door is covered with richly 


Hinges from Hor- Hinges from church 
mead Church near at Eastwood near 
Buntingford. An Rockford, Essex. A 
interesting example very interesting, 
of Romanesque geo- carefully detailed 


metric treatment. early hinge. 





decorated ironwork. The most frequently 
preserved iron object is the iron hinge, be- 
cause it was fastened to wood and protected 
from rust by gilding or tinning and by paint. 
Also, as it is difficult to wrench off, it pre- 
sented little temptation to the iconoclast; 
and being useful as well as ornamental, it 
was replaced on new doors when the old 
ones decayed. 

The simplest form of hinge was the strap, 
crooked at one end into a socket which 
worked on a pivot on the jamb, but even in 
the Roman period more advanced forms 
were in use. In one of the illustrations the 
strap clasps the front of the door, passes 
around the back, and is bent at the angle to 
form the socket. This arrangement and 
that shown in the strap where the pivot is 
central and let into a slightly hollowed 
jamb, did not long stay in use. The illus- 
trations with straps clasping front and back 
and the socket made out of a lump of solid 
iron on one side, called the ‘‘Flamand,”’ is 
still the best form of hinge in use. 

The later elaboration of these simple straps 
into scrolls may have been an effort to make 
them cover as much of the door as practicable 
as stern necessity demanded a door which 
would give as much protection as possible 
to the inmates. 

The triple strap with the centre straight 
and the sides curved became the most preva- 
lent form. Perhaps it was symbolic, but it 
was at any rate the hardest to wrench off and 
would hold a door together longer than a 
single strap. The method of hammering 
the ends into scrolls or 
foliage indicates often, 
but not necessarily, 
the period in which 
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the hinge was produced. The horseshoe 
shape was sometimes used in homage to St. 
Martin, patron of wayfarers. 

Besides the usual two or three hinges to a 
door, further strength was added by extra 
horizontal and vertical bars. There are ex- 
amples also of doors with reinforcing bars 
and straps on the inside. 

The association of the sacrilegious Danes 
with early ironwork began when their skins 
were nailed to the church doors. Human 
skins were found on the doors of the Cathe- 
dral at Worcester and at Westminster Abbey 
which are reputed to be of these unfortu- 
nates. This led to the curious but beautiful 
habit of stretching skins, not human, on the 
church doors, staining them scarlet or azure 
and covering them with iron hinges which 
were tinned or 
The 












gilded. < = 
Danes did not My i 
abandon super- YW), y 








stition as read- 
ily as did the 
Anglo Saxons, 





when convert- 
ed to Christian- 
ity, and many 
doors are found 
decorated with 
pagan emblems 
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Iron dogs from Hartlip 
—early Briton work of 
Roman period. 





ing from their crescent hinges. 
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The hinges on the double doors at the 
north entrance of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, 
were taken from older doors and applied to 
these in the Fourteenth Century. The fact 
that so much archaic ironwork is preserved 
and utilized shows that the art of working it 
in intricate forms had disappeared by this 
time. The salient feature of these hinges is 
the javelin-like straps set horizontally and 
obliquely between crescent hinges. The 
straps end in spear-points and serpents’ 
heads either beaten flat or modeled. 

Other well-known examples of early date 
are at Erith, Maxstoke, Westcott Barton, 
Margaret Roding, Compton, Norton, etc., 
and later ones at Gloucester and Hereford 
cathedrals, comprising strengthening pieces 
with singularly bold trident-shaped ends 
which seem _ pe- 
culiar to the West; 
and in Peterbor- 
ough and Chich- 
ester cathedrals, 
which betray slight 
indications of the 
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Hinges from Early English door at Uffington. 
Doors are covered with rich scrollwork proceed- 
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Tron dogs from Colchester 
—early Briton work of 
Roman period. 


coming leaf-work. 

At Eastwood 
near Rockford, 
Essex, are hinges 
comprising cres- 
cents without cen- 





tral straps, ending 
in scrolls and diapered in the manner 
of the earliest work, and faced with 
corresponding detached crescents with 
fish-shaped straps between them. 
This is a very interesting, carefully 
detailed early hinge. 
Some peculiar modifications of the 


intended _possi- 
bly to ward off evil spirits. This su- 
perstition is found in Roman work as 
they used nails in their doors in the 
same hope. 

At Stillingfleet Church in Yorkshire, 
1145, there is a door with two crescent 
hinges ending in serpent heads and an 









period more ad- 
vanced forms were 
in use. 
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Early strap hinges. 
This type did not 
stay in use for long. 
Even in the Roman 








interlacing rope-like strap across the 


door and between the hinges. 


On the 


upper part of the door are representa- 


tions of a Vi- 
king ship, two 
human fig- 
ures, a swas- 
tika, and scars 
showing where 
other signs 
have been 
but which 
have disap- 
peared. This 
is a rich spec- 
imen of Nor- 
man work. 
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Hinges from Early Norman doorway at 
Haddiscoe, in which the crescent straps 
become almost bent into right angles. 
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Lock plate. One of few 
remaining pieces of 
ironwork of Roman 
period of religious or 
architectural interest. 
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Ancient 
manuscripts indicate that the crescent form 
was far from the only type in use. Often 
the central stem is shown branching into 
scrolls mingled with foliage. One of the 
illustrations shows hinges taken from St. 
Albans Abbey. These doors date from 1160; 
but their design appears much older and 
they may have been taken from older doors. 

An interesting example of Romanesque 
geometric treatment is shown by the door at 
Hormead Church near Buntingford (opposite 
page). Originally the lower ornament had 
four dragons and some scrolls in the in- 
terspaces, and above the upper one is 


the reminiscence of a Norse sea dragon. 
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crescent hinge which appear to be 
certainly not later than the Twelfth 
Century occur in the Norman church door- 
ways at Kingston Leisle and at Sparsholt. 
In the former the reinforcing strap is like a 
two-headed centipede, recalling the East- 
wood ones; and in the latter the crescent 
ends are continued into scrolls, branching 
into a form found much later in German work. 

A more typical example is that in the 
Early Norman doorway of Haddiscoe, in 
which the crescent straps are bent al- 
most into right angles, and branch into 
scrolls on both sides. The door is nearly 
covered with ironwork. The dotted out- 
line indicates the round-headed Norman 
stone opening; the square-headed door is 
often found back of a round arch. Kenil- 
worth Church has a similar example, and 
there are less perfect examples of the same 
date at Hales, Raveningham and several 
places in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

At Farringdon and Uffington are Early 
English doors covered with rich scrollwork 
proceeding from their crescent hinges and 
with strengthening pieces which have nu- 
merous terminations in stamped rosettes. 
To produce stamped work the smith struck 
the hot iron into prepared dies. The secret 
of preparing and using steel or chilled iron 
dies was known in England as early as the 
Thirteenth Century but the first lavish 
use was in France. (Continued on page 212) 
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Photograph by Charles Darling 


A MANTEL FROM THE SOUTH 

and the Staffordshire lambs are really flower-holders. 
The fire-set is interesting and unusual as it is made of 
The hearth-brush hangs on one 
of a pair of old mirror-knobs in shades of violet enamel. 


This mantel came from an old house in the South. 
The wall-paper is violet and is an excellent back- 
ground for the highly colored mezzotints and the old _ steel with brass urns. 


pewter plaque. The pair of compotes are violet glass, 
179 








Heating the House With Gas 


A Careful Analysis of Its Advantages and Its Cost 


furnaces and boilers at little 


Ts the many conveniences By COLIN MILEUR burners can be installed in coal 


that have come to add to 

the comfort of the home, 
house-heating with gas must 
be added. Withit, heat of any 
desired degree may be had al- 
most instantly without the both- 
er of ordering and handling 
coal and without the dirt and 
nuisance of ashes. Further- 
more, a properly installed gas 
boiler or gas furnace requires 
practically no attention; for 
the boiler or furnace is con- 
trolled by means of thermo- 
stats placed in the hall or the 
living-room or wherever it is 
most convenient to have them; 
and, barring accidents, it is 
necessary to descend the cellar 
steps only twice during the 
year to attend to the furnace 











cost, this should never be done 
because such installations are 
always wasteful of gasand in the 
end are quite costly. Reliable 
gas boilers and furnaces are 
made; and these should beused. 

The cost of heating the 
house with artificial gas is 
from five to fifty per cent 
greater than with coal, de- 
pending on the rate charged 
by the gas company for gas, 
the heating value of the gas 
and the construction and loca- 
tion of the house. Against 
the added cost should be 
reckoned the cleanliness and 
luxury which result from the use 
of a flexible fuel that is always 
available and that involves 





or boiler. Once in the early This residence on Westmoreland Place, St. Louis, Mo., is much larger practically no care. 


fall it is necessary to light a _ than the photograph would indicate. 


match and apply the flame to 


longer desired, it is necessary about 78 tons of coal were used. 


The cubical content is 380,340 cu. ft. In the United States arti- 
It is heated with 3263 sq. ft. of direct, and 2900 sq. ft. of indirect radta- _— ficial] gas of six hundred or 
aie clan ik. ties denen on Sea tion supplied by a single gas boiler. 
Pp 2 system with steam heat ts afforded. 
nace; and once in the late maintained at 70 deg. Fahrenheit. In 1918-1919 the total gas consumption 


spring, when heating is no was 2,455,000 cu. ft. and the total cost was $1164.22. 
Computing 78 tons of coal at $12 chusetts and Connecticut gas 


Thus a heating and ventilating was 
The temperature is automatically five hundred and fifty British 
thermal units is most com- 


In previous years monly supplied. In Massa- 


to turn off the pilot per ton, plus seven months of furnace attendance at $10 per month, plus of five hundred and twenty- 
: $5 for kindling wood would give a total of $1011.00 as a comparative eight British thermal units 


Excepting these two opera- cost figure. 


tions the clock-thermostats 
automatically maintain a 
temperature of 70 deg. 
Fahrenheit by day and 
50 deg. Fahrenheit by 
night, or any other de- 
sired temperature, from 
the beginning to the 
end of the heating sea- 
son. The clock ther- 
mostats may be set to 
turn the heat on or off at 
any predetermined time. 
This is done by curtailing 
the gas-supply so that no 
more fuel than is actually 
necessary need be burned. 
If the thermostat is set 
to turn off the heat at 
eleven Pp. M. and on again 
at five a. M., the family 
may retire at ten P. M. or 
earlier and rise any time 
after five in warm rooms. 
Automatically the ther- 





heating-value is supplied. The 
heating-value of the gas 
is important because the 
higher it is, the less gas 
need be used. 

Broadly speaking, if 
five hundred and twenty- 
eight British thermal 
units gas is furnished, it 
will require about thirty- 
two thousand cubic feet 
of gas to give an amount 
of useful heat equivalent 
to that given by one ton 
of anthracite. If the gas 
has a_ heating-value of 
five hundred and fifty 
British thermal units, it 
will require about thirty- 
one thousand cubic feet; 
and for six hundred Brit- 
ish thermal units gas, 
about twenty-nine thou- 
sand cubicfeet. Thus, if at 
present it requires twelve 
tons of coal to heat a 


mostat attends to thefur- This is a warm-air gas-furn All that i to put this f in op 
; - s-furnace. at is necessary to put this furnace in opera- a e 
nace, and experience has tion for the season is to apply the flame of one match to the pilot. To the right is house, say in New Hamp 
Of late, installations are shire, where five hundred 


shown that thermostats shown a fan unit to exhaust the products of combustion. 
being made without fans. and fifty to five hundred 


rarely get out of order. 
Any kind of heating- 
system, whether it be steam heating, hot-water heating, vapor- 
vacuum heating or warm-air heating, may be used with gas. 
In the last named a gas furnace is used in place of a coal furnace; 
and in the former a gas boiler is used in place of a coal boiler. 
In other respects the heating-systems are alike. While gas 


and sixty-five British 
thermal units gas is furnished, it will require about twelve by 
thirty-two thousand or three hundred and seventy-two thou- 
sand cubic feet of gas to give an equivalent amount of heat. In 
actual experience this would be less because a coal furnace is 
kept in operation constantly and a gas furnace consumes fuel 
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This house is located in St. Louis, Mo. The cubical content of the house 

is 68,889 cu. ft. It is steam heated. A gas steam boiler in the basement 

supplies steam for a total of 2191 sq. ft. of direct radiation. A temper- 

ature of 70 deg. Fahrenheit was automatically maintained throughout the 

season. The consumption of gas for the entire season was 647,000 cu. ft. 

Gas is sold in St. Louis under the block-rate system, so that the total cost 
for heating this house for the entire season was $342.37. 




























This photograph shows a gas 
boiler to the left alongside of 
the coal boiler which it dis- 
placed. The cubical content 
of the house where it is in- 
stalled is 90,080 cu. ft. in 
which there are 1181 sq. ft. 
of direct and 480 sq. ft. of 
indirect steam radiation. 
645,700 cu. ft. of gas were 
consumed in 1918-19109 at a 
total cost of $318.03. 


only when it is being 
used for heating. 
Expressed in another 
way, when five hundred 
and fifty British thermal 
units gas is supplied and 
gas is sold for fifty cents 
per one thousand cubic 
feet as it very often is 
under special, secondary, 
block, or Doherty three- 
part-rate systems, it 


with coal, when a reasonable cost for furnace attendance and 
kindling-wood is added to the cost of the coal. In the latter 
case it would be from five to twenty per cent greater. 

Since a principle is best tested by citing an extreme example, 
two house-heating installations, one in Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada, under a special rate for gas, and the other in New York 
City under regular rates for gas will be cited together with com- 
parative coal costs—figuring coal at present prices in both cases. 

In Toronto there is a brick house, with a slate roof, exposed on 
all four sides, facing the east. It has three floors containing 
thirteen rooms and two baths. It was heated with a coal-fired 
steam boiler in 1917-1918 and with a gas-fired steam boiler in 
1918-1919. In the last year the outside temperature averaged 
thirty-three and one-tenth degrees Fahrenheit. The costs of 
heating with coal figured on the present price of coal in Toronto 
and with gas at the special rate of sixty cents per one thousand 
cubic feet which was charged, follow: 





Coal: 

16 tons anthracite coal at $11.50 per ton.................... $184.00 

Furnace man, seven months at $8 per month................ 56.00 

I I POR PE sar lina S Moke deen andes Oe Hee ae 5.00 
"FORE Ce UI, TOUT IOIG So oo ooo occ een eccec de ceaeds $245.00 
Gas: ; 

370,400 cu. ft. of gas were used to heat the house for the entire 

season of 1918-1919. Gas is sold at a special rate of 60 cents per 

SOMME TE: TOE ORI OMNI sn. 8. 8. cn eee ec cweecveesnces $222.2 


With any of the forms 
of rates-systems men- 
tioned earlier in this arti- 
cle it should be possible 
with a well-designed and 
properly installed boiler 
to duplicate these results 
in almost any city in the 
United States. 

In New York City, 
the president of a large 
bank replaced his coal 
heating-system with a 
hot-water system sup- 
plied by a gas boiler. 
The house is located on 
Forty-seventh Street in 
the residential section. 
It is exposed front and 
rear and faces south, be- 
ing well sheltered as a re- 
sult. An eight-section gas 
boiler and seven hundred 
and (Continued on page 220) 








equals coal at eleven dol- 
lars and forty cents per ton. If the gas is sold for seventy- 
five cents per one thousand cubic feet it equals coal at six- 
teen dollars and eighty cents per ton; and if it is sold for 
one dollar it equals coal at twenty-two dollars and forty- 
four cents per ton. If six hundred British thermal units gas 
is supplied and gas is sold for fifty cents per one thousand 
cubic feet it equals coal at ten dollars and twenty-eight 
cents per ton. At seventy-five cents per one thousand 
cubic feet it equals coal at fifteen dollars and forty-four 
cents per ton and at one dollar per one thousand cubic feet 
it equals coal at twenty dollars and fifty-six cents per ton. 

In most large cities and in communities where gas is 
furnished by large gas-companies, gas is almost always sold 
at lower rates to consumers who use large quantities of it. 
If a consumer is located on the mains of a gas company 
where secondary, special, block or Doherty three-part rates 
prevail he should be billed for his gas on the same schedule 
as other large consumers. Often these rates range from 
fifty cents per one thousand cubic feet to sixty and seventy- 














five cents per one thousand cubic feet. In the formercase  fYeated with gas efficiently and, when present prices of coal and furnace at- 
the cost of heating with gas would probably be less than 


tendance are taken into account, economically. 








Dining-room in old house in Hingham, Mass., showing china closet. 


A Study of the Application of Architectural Detail 


With Measured Drawings of the China Cupboard 


T is, of course, essential in every form of artistic endeavor to 
take particular account of the nature of one’s material, 
its resources, and its limitations. One of the surest ways 

of acquiring this knowledge, when not by actual practise, is to 
study the work of the past for the sake of future correct expres- 
sion rather than from any spirit of pedantry or pure archaism. 
It is not sensible to study the old things, whether books, houses 
or furnishings, merely for the sake of reproduction or imitation. 
There is too much of that now. To merely slavishly imitate 
wrecks any really creative endeavor and will not achieve the 
results that our predecessors have achieved. We must not dis- 
parage the artistic heirlooms that have come down to us from 
our fathers; yet we must not, on the other hand, accept anything 
simply because it is an authentic antique. Age has undoubtedly 
contributed greatly to the artistic beauty of old things in soften- 
ing their corners, removing the purely mechanical qualities of 
their lines, and in mellowing the tones of the various surfaces. 
But in spite of these qualities that so often give beauty, many of 
our old heirlooms are distinctly ugly and are to be regarded as 
curiosities at most, or, maybe, as warnings of things not to do. 
In some parts of this country the fashion or demand of the 
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day is so indiscriminating that there is little encouragement to 
do more than reproduce time after time the same old hackneyed 
models with only such changes as caprice or economy may sug- 
gest. It is really pathetic that the craze for the antique is so 
wild that purchasers are ready to buy spurious copies quite con- 
tentedly in the false belief that they are genuine. This sort 
of false expression puts a premium on fraud, makes no call 
upon imagination and enterprise and nullifies the efforts of indus- 
try. Those people, who today are studying the finest of the 
old things with a view to understanding the design of these 
things that makes them beautiful, and then are incorporating in 
their new productions the elements of beauty which they have 
analyzed from the old things, are doing a creative and productive 
work and are indeed carrying on the efforts at the point where 
our forefathers stopped many years ago. 

Some of the students of design in their efforts to be original 
have overlooked the elements of simplicity in fine old pieces, 
have disregarded the elementary laws of construction and the 
claims of their material and have run into wildest extrava- 
gances. But others, seizing upon the simple motives of Balance, 
Rhythm and Harmony which are the laws (Continued on page 212) 
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Financing a New House 
By VICTOR D. ABEL 


r ANHE problem of building a home for one’s self is today 
complicated as never before by the introduction of a very 
serious element, which, while always before present, has 

never been so difficult of decision as now. Even before consid- 
ering the question of securing the money for building a home, 
the future owner must be sure in his own mind that the necessi- 
ties of his family, be they for shelter, environment, growth of 
family or any other social or economic reason are such as to 
make immediate construction eminently desirable from every 
point of view. 

This is not intended to discourage anyone from building. On 
the contrary it is intended to encourage construction, but only 
that which is necessary. Only under such circumstances will 
it tend to bring the building industry in this country nearer 
stability and make so much easier the problem of financing those 
homes which are today so badly needed. 

The question of the continually mounting price of materials 
is given too much importance. Too often it is the deciding 
factor, when, after all, it should really be the mental and physi- 
cal environment which is to be gained. If every owner should 
wait until prices begin to drop there would be practically no 
building construction of any kind. It is inevitable as soon as 
prices begin to fall that everyone would wait until they have 
reached the bottom or at least show signs of stopping, for it 
would indeed be foolish to pay one hundred dollars today for 
what could be bought next week for ninety dollars. Further- 
more, with costs dropping, the securing of a mortgage would be 
even harder, as it would be almost impossible to have definite 
information upon which to base valuations. 

With the prices rising, conditions are reversed, and each week 
of increase until conclusion justifies the owner in his procedure. 
The great majority of people building today are those who were 
discouraged by the prices of last fall or summer. And those 
who, of necessity, should build now and do not, will have the 
same regret when they do go ahead, as inevitably they will. 

Having decided to build, if the 


successful only if you have a good business proposition. The 
man to whom you make application for the money to help 
you own your home has a serious responsibility to the people to 
whom the money belongs. It is to your advantage as well as 
to his to see that your investment is a safe and sound one. 

The different forms of co-operative savings organizations 
throughout the country, known variously as building and loan 
associations, co-operative banks, etc., the funds of which are 
available to a higher percentage of the cost of the home than the 
ordinary mortgage, have been an incalculable boon to the man 
who has only a small amount of cash in hand. In nearly all 
cases their mortgages must be paid off by means of stipulated 
amounts at stated periods, usually monthly. This is what is 
known as “‘amortizing” the mortgage. 

The mortgage market of today is complicated as never before 
by the high cost of materials. One hundred thousand dollars 
will erect only about fifty per cent. of the buildings which it 
could have financed five years ago. Therefore, the man who 
wishes to borrow must make his proposition not only attrac- 
tive, but he must also make the return to the mortgagee 
(the perscn or persons who loan the money) compare favorably 
with the returns available from good marketable securities, 
Liberty Bonds, etc. 

This is done in several ways. Often a commission is paid to 
the broker through whom the owner applies for the money. 
This commission varies from two to five per cent. of the amount 
borrowed. In the case of building and loan associations. it is 
usual to have the applicant bid for the money at so much per 
share depending upon the amount of money available. This 
premium is generally from ten to twenty-five cents per share per 
month. 

The arrangements for borrowing money in different parts of 
the country naturally vary considerably and it is impossible to 
cover them all, so that only a few of the various methods can be 
discussed. For instance, in Pennsylvania and _ particularly 

around Philadelphia, the great 





encouragement in the individual 





owner does not have available 
the cash to pay all bills in full as 
they occur, whatever additional 
money is needed must be secured. 
This is usually in the form of a 
“mortgage,” which is the term 
used to describe loans secured by 
real estate and improvements. 
The old prejudice against having 
a “mortgage’” upon the prop- 
erty is rapidly disappearing, as 
it is more and more realized what 
it really means and how it has 
assisted thousands of persons to 
own their own homes when other- 
wise they would still be only pay- 
ing rent through lack of suffic- 
ient funds to buy or build. 
There is no question but that 
the financial resources of our 
country are today prejudiced in 
favor of doing ail possible to help 
in the building of homes, particu- 
larly as it is being realized just 
what the shortage of houses 
means in the present labor un- 


rest. But it must not be for- valuations.” 


gotten that in spite of this the 











“The question of the continually mounting price of 
materials is given too much importance. Too often 
it is the deciding factor when, after all, it should 
really be the mental and physical environment 
which is to be gained. If every owner should wait 
until prices begin to drop there would be practically 
no building construction of any kind. Itis inevitable, 
as soon as prices begin to fall, that everyone would 
wait until they have reached the bottom or at least 
show signs of stopping, for it would indeed be foolish 
to pay one hundred dollars today for what could be 
bought next week for ninety dollars. Furthermore, 
with costs dropping, the securing of a mortgage 
would be even harder, as it would be almost impossi- 
ble to have definite information upon which to base 


ownership of homes has been in 
the funds available for second 
mortgages through building and 
loan associations, enabling the 
purchase or construction of a 
home with but very little cash 
required at the outset. In most 
localities, however, a much great- 
er percentage of cash is required 
than in Philadelphia. 

It is generally necessary for the 
owner to have at least sufficient 
money to buy his lot. This is 
the first test of his judgment, as 
the size, location and value of the 
lot have considerable bearing in 
the final decision as to the mort- 
gage. Be sure that the lot is ina 
good neighborhood and, as you 
will probably buy it through a 
realtor, he will see that your title 
is properly insured and that the 
property is free of encumbrances 
and of any liens, easements or 
restrictions which would in any 
way affect your future home. He 
will also advise you or act for 
you in the (Continued on page 214) 














raising of the money will be 
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E all know that shortly after America entered the Great Cellar bottom to be concreted. 
War, it became evident that one of the things necessary Brick-work, such as chimney-tops and fireplace and hearth, 
to successful issue was the proper housing conditions to be laid up with hard-burned, water-struck or other brick, with 
for industrial workers of all kinds, due to the speeding up of _ rough-texture surface. Chimneys are lined with terra-cotta 
industry, the changing over of the adaptations of plants from _flue-linings. 
one line of product to another, the building of new plants in Basement columns are of pipe, cement-filled. 
isolated places, and the crowded conditions due to the previous Walls and ceilings of first and second stories are plastered two 
lack of housing. This resulted in a vast number of attempted = coats. Where it is desired to omit wallpaper in rooms, a good 
solutions of the problem, all, perhaps, successful in varying effect can be made by having the walls finished with a semi- 
degrees. Since the armistice many of these have been published, rough sand finish, made with carpet float. Cellar walls are 
so that it has been possible to compare the merits of the various — whitewashed. 
types of schemes developed. Framing, including floor-joists, sills, girths, studs, etc., of 
The success of these small-house designs having become more _ spruce. Boarding under floors and roofs of hemlock. 
or less known in this manner, an increasing demand has been Exterior finish is of wood. 
made upon THE House Beautirut for plans which could be After covering walls with two thicknesses of good quality 
adapted to both industrial and individual needs, including — sheathing paper, they are shingled, laying shingles six and one- 
both single and double family types. We accordingly take half inches to the weather; or clapboards can be used, if pre- 
pleasure in presenting in this issue the plans and perspectives _ ferred. 
of three types of single houses and one of a double house, com- Roofs are covered with No. 1 incictit green slate, and flash- 


bining two units of the same elements as shown in the single __ ing is of copper. 
Window frames, sash and blinds, stock sizes. Door frames 


types. 
For convenience, we have named the different houses as follows: and doors are also stock; inside finish of simplest character; door 


New England type, Single Gambrel type, Cape Cod type and —_and window architraves one-half inch thick. 
Double Gambrel type. The stairs have square newel-post and balusters. 

The architects of the accompanying sketches, Messrs. Adden Kitchen dresser and dining-room china closet are fitted up 
and Parker of Boston, have utilized the best features of a large with movable shelves with cupboards under, and are complete 
number of types, modifying, so far as possible, the less desirable in every way. Closets are fitted with shelves, hooks, and poles 


features, which are found in practically all types thus far where practical. All this finish is of fir or North Carolina pine. 
developed. Finish hardware is selected by owner and is included under 


Each type has been made a little larger than the typical war _ allowance. 
house. A sheltered front porch, leading to an entry with a Painting includes a complete job, both exterior and interior. 
| coat closet, has been arranged in each type. A further modifi- All standing finish is given a coat of stain, two coats of shellac, 
cation of the New England, Cape Cod, and Double Gambrel _and finished with a dull gloss varnish finish, which looks well 
types would also be possible by the addition of a partition which _ and is easily kept clean. 
would provide a hall separate from the living-room and connect- On exterior, the trimming and shingles are painted two coats 
ing with the kitchen. The refrigerator in each case is accessible of white. This is generally lead and oil; or white shingle stain 
from the back entrance to facilitate icing, and a fireplace in the can be substituted. 
living-room is a feature in all types. Blinds and exterior doors are painted green. 

These houses typify, not only the most fundamental and neces- Floors are finished in a good grade of varnish. 
sary conditions for a family, but are also complete, livable houses Ceilings are tinted, and exposed piping, columns, etc., in 
that any owner or tenant would be proud to live in. basement are painted black. 

The New England and Gambrel types both have combination Houses are heated with a warm-air furnace, with separate 
basement and kitchen entrances, which eliminates the necessity _ pipes to each room, and are completely wired for electric lights 
for bulkheads. The laundry tub can go in the basement or _ with switches, door-bells, etc., all complete. 
kitchen, as desired. Plumbing includes soapstone or slate_sink and wash-trays, 

The description of materials to be used in the various galvanized hot-water boiler, and genuine wrought-iron piping, 
houses follows: Foundations: cement concrete, nine inches with the exception of certain necessary brass connections. 
| thick or rubble wall can be substituted if houses are built Fixtures are of some well-known make of type which is inex- 
in location where stone is plentiful. When pensive but substantial. House is piped for 
cement is used, cement wall is carried gas to kitchen range, where gas is procurable. 
up to underside of sill and underpinning In the case of an industrial development 


| is slapdashed, cement coated or brushed where more than one or two houses are re- 
with wire brush, as desired. quired, the most attractive results would be 
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produced by laying out the 
plot of land selected for the 
development and adapting 
the houses to the contour of 
the land in groups as is sug- 
gested by the contour, the di- 
rection of the roadways, and 
other natural attributes of the 
place. Further variety at a 
small additional cost could be _ ; 
secured by changing the de- 
signsand placing of the piazza, 
porches and dormer roofs, and 
also by the proper use of lattice- 
work, fences and garden furniture. 
In any case, to secure the most 
attractive and homelike results, ade- 
quate attention should be given to 
the treatment of the grounds. In 
an individual house, the entire 
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Cape Cod 
5 rooms—1 bath 
EXTERIOR 
Clapboard or shingle finish, painted white, blinds 
and exterior doors painted green. Roof covered 
with weathering green slate. 
INTERIOR 
Cellar. Walls of cement concrete or rubble, 
cellar bottom concreted. Warm-air furnace with 
separate pipes to each room. 
First Floor. Porch and entry with coat-closet. 
Living-room 11'6" x 20' 0” with open fire- 
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place. Dining-room 10’ 0" x 11'6". Kitchen 
8’ 0” x 136". Rear entry with room for ice ‘é 
chest. Rear porch. 
Second Floor. 2 chambers with closets. Bath- 
room and linen closet in ball. 
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New England 


od 6 rooms—1 bath 
EXTERIOR 
Clapboard or shingle finish, painted white, 
blind and exterior doors painted green. Roof 
covered with weathering green slate. 
INTERIOR i 
Cellar. Walls of cement concrete or rub- 
ble, cellar bottom concreted. Warm-air fur- 
nace with separate pipes to each room. 
First Floor. Porch and entry with coat- 
closet. Living-room 11' 0" x 19' 0" with open 
fireplace. Dining-room 10’ 0” x 11'6". Kitch- 
ago wir 6". 
Second Floor. 3; Chambers with closets. 
Bathroom with linen closet. 
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Double Gambrel Ae 
Two-Family House | I dae, 
12 rooms—z baths 
aspect of the place could be changed 
EXTERIOR we" & : by attention to this detail. In a 
Clapboard or shingle finish, painted group development, it becomes even 
white, blinds and exterior doors painted more important, in order to pre- 
green. Roof amr with weathering serve the individual, as well as the 
green Sate. collective, charm of a village which 
8tdp ROOM Sto 
WG a Ber , @t> BOOM rao has been well arranged. 
¢ INTERIOR 


THe House BEAuTIFUL is pre- 
pared to supply complete working- 
drawings and specifications for all 

the houses shown 
a ee in this article. In 
cases where corpor- 
ations contemplate 
industrial housing 
developments, ar- 
rangements can be 
made with the 
Readers’ Service 
Department of the 
magazine for con- 
sultation with the 
architects in regard 
to proposed loca- 
tions, plotting of 
land, and arrange- 
ment of houses. 


Cellar. Walls of cement concrete 

or rubble, cellar bottom concreted. 

Warm-air furnace with separate pipes 
to each room. 


First Floor. Double porches and en- 
tries with coat-closets. Living-rooms, 
each, 11' 3" x’ 16'0" with open fire- 
places. Dining-rooms, each, 10’ 0" x 
rr’ 3". Kéatchens, each, 7' 6" x 11° 3". 
Double rear entries with room for 1ce- 
chests. 

Second Floor. 6 chambers with clos- 

ets. 2 bathrooms with linen closets. 
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; be Cellar. Walls of cement concrete or rubble, cellar bottom “ROOM: 
—_ concreted. Warm-air furnace with separate pipes to each Bes we 
ENTRY: -Coats room. 
First Floor. Porch and entry with coat closet. Living- Ctos Clos: 
room 12’ 6x 17'0" with open fireplace. Dining-room 
10'0" x 11'0". Kitchen 7’ 6" x 10'6". Rear entry with 
Piazza - room for ice-chest 
Pg ee for ice-chest. 
Second Floor. 3 chambers with closets. Bath and linen ‘Boor: 





closet in ball. 



































Northend 


Mr. J. Curran’s garage, Phillips Beach, Mass. 


Peare & Quiner, Architects. 


Selecting Hardware for the Garage 


T is inevitable that peo- 
ple should give as much 
thought to details re- 

garding the furnishings of the 
garage as in the selection of 
hinges, butts and bolts for the 
' home. For no matter how 
ty fine the architecture may be, 
unless the hardware operates easily and 
satisfactorily, your garage becomes a 
source of disappointment and annoyance. 
Good hardware makes all the difference 
in the world. With it you possess a use- 
ful garage; without it you have reason to 
fret and fume at inefficiency. 

Good hardware is just as important an 

item on a garage as a lock on the front 





By R. H. YOUNG 


door of your house. It not only acts asa 
protection against intrusion, but it lends a 
neat and attractive appearance to the 
doors. Garage hardware should afford 
all the e:ements in the trinity of quality— 
strength, utility and dignified appearance. 

Interesting to note as well as pleasing 
to see, the modern garage is a fitting ad- 
junct to the house beautiful of nowadays; 
and so attention, in keeping with the en- 
larged sphere of the garage, may be duly 
given its hardware accessories. 

The kind of garage to build depends 
much on local conditions. If the size of 
your property permits, it is advisable to 
have the garage at a fair distance from 
your house, and of such an architectural 


character as to blend harmoniously with 
it. The fireproof garage is preferable, but 
not always necessary. The building and 
its equipment should be of good quality; 
and it is well to remember that the em- 
ployment of a good architect and con- 
tractor usually proves to be economy. 
Although you may not now have any 
expectations of possessing more than one 
car, it is advisable to look into the future, 
and to provide space for a second or even 
a third. This extra space adds compara- 
tively little to the cost and is frequently 
desirable for the housing of a visitor’s 
car, and for other purposes. In any in- 
stance the additional space can almost 
always be rented out to a neighbor. 





Northend 


Mr. B. Parker Babbidge’s garage, Saiem, Mass. A.G. Richardson, Architect. 
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Mr. Jobn McMorrill designed his own garage. Also in Salem, Mass. 
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Your garage should be as independ- 
ent of the weather as possible. With 
fuel at a high figure, it should be con- 
structed to stay warm in winter and 
to protect the car from freezing and 
dampness. 

Now and then it is desirable to make 
the garage a part of the house itself. 
This is particularly true where space 
is limited, or conditions of grade are 
unusual, or where the car may be 
wanted quickly for emergency use— 
the latter having special reference to 
such men as physicians, public offi- 
cials, etc. Ina building of this kind— 
an example is shown on this page— 
it is easy to have radiators and 
sink connected with the house system. 
The doors swing on three ball-bearing 


butts. They are locked open for the Ten-inch foot bolt 
which is easy to 


safe exit and entry of the car by door- 
holders, these being adapted to the 
curved door-frame by a simple block. 
A drain is provided in the floor. A 
convenient workroom makes the care 
of the car a pleasure. 

On the doors of garages similar to 








Twenty-four-inch hinge 
(above) for top and bot- 
tom of door, and ten-inch 
hinge (left) for centre. 





this, it is well to use a certain cushion type 
of door-holder made especially for the 
heavier public, factory or private garage 
door. The purpose of these door-holders 
is to securely fasten the garage door when 
open, preventing it from slamming and 
doing damage to the car. 

For such weighty doors it is also best to 
use a heavy duplex latch and pull. They 
are then easily handled from either side 
by the double handles and thumbpieces. 
The butts pictured should be used, as in 
this case the construction of a curved-top 
door with glass upper panels does not 
permit the use of garage door-hinges. 
A ten-inch extra heavy chain bolt with 
staple combined with a ten-inch foot bolt 


Service-door arrangement which is of espe- 
cial interest to one who does a great deal of 
repair work in bis garage. 
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Fireproof stucco garage for two cars. Owner 
enters through side door which is connected with 
house by a pergola-covered walk. 


Ten-inch 


operate. 





Hanger of shera- 

dized steel with rol- 

ler bearings closely 
fitted. 








Showing door-holder which will securely fasten 
the garage door when open. Used on door below. 


extra 
heavy chain bolt 
with staple. 











Garage built into house 
(above). Here radiators 
and sink can be connected 
to house system. Doors swing 
on three ball-bearing butts. 











Heavy duplex latch and pull 
for use on weighty doors. 
Doors can thus be handled 
from either side by double 
handles and thumb-pieces. 
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will serve to securely fasten 
the doors and yet permit 
ease of operation. 

The fireproof stucco ga- 
rage for two cars pictured is 
in the heart of a residential 
section, with houses on 
either side. Its stucco walls 
and slate roof prevent its 
catching fire from outside, 
or the spreading of any 
flames that might start 
within the garage. The 
owner enters through a 
side door, which is con- 
nected with the house by a 
pergola-covered walk. When 
vines have had time to 
grow over both pergola and 
garage, the latter will fit 
into the landscape attrac- 
tively and unobtrusively. 
The driveway is made to 
slope away from the garage 











Cremone bolt, which locks the door at top and 
bottom with one movement of the lever handle. 
Comes in any length or height. 


Heavy ball-bearing 

butts (left) for spe- 

cial uses. Ball- 

bearing washers 
below. 











to prevent rain from 
entering. Five pairs 
of double windows, in 
addition to the glass in the doors, insure 
a well-lighted interior. 

For the doors of garages similar to this, 
there are especially designed twenty-four- 
inch hinges which are placed at the top 
and bottom, and ten-inch hinges that are 
placed in the centre, as on the garage 
illustrated. 

Of especial merit in the secure fastening 
of this garage door is the Cremone bolt, 
which locks the door at top and bottom 
with one movement of the lever handle. 
This unique and labor-saving bolt may be 
obtained in any length or height. Of 
course, an all-essential part in the fur- 
nishing of hardware (Continued on page 224) 





Hardware so arranged in this garage that 
all doors can be carried around to the side 
wall at one time. 











A Typical Suburban House Problem 


HE casual observer of 

things architectural in 

this country cannot fail 
to be impressed by the tremen- 
dous progress which has been 
made during the past few years 
in domestic architecture, both 
in the design of the house and in 
the improvement of household 
facilities. As is natural when 
there is much building, how- 
ever, one finds a disappointing 
sameness in the newer small 
houses, almost as if they had 
been turned out of a few stand- 
ard molds. It may be argued 
that the requirements of any 
number of families of approxi- 
mately the same income are so 
nearly alike that one plan will 
serve equally well for all. It is 
certainly true that many people 
shun the architect as a needless 
extravagance, while others are 


One of the chtef problems of the 
exterior was to give an impression 
of spaciousness by the elimination 
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Henry Atherton Frost & Charles W. Killam, Archttects 














Darling 


quite honest in their belief that 
the contractor’s plans, because 
prepared by a “‘practical” man, 
are superior to those offered by 
the architect. 

A campaign of education is 
needed which will prove to the 
people the value of an archi- 
tect, not only as an artist, but 
further than that, as a well- 
trained business man, who can 
save his client money by show- 
ing him how to build economi- 
cally, save him future incon- 
venience by showing him how to 
plan for his individual needs, 
and gratify his taste by de- 
signing the house to express 
his personality. It is equally 
pleasant to realize that the 
good architects are interesting 
themselves in the house, 
a problem which a few years 
ago many of them avoided. 


of detail. The windows on the first 
floor in the main rooms going to 
the ground give an effect of height. 
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The only decorative detail on the exterior of the 

house 1s the Georgian doorway. This leads to 

the small square hall which is glimpsed in the 

picture above and seen to better advantage in the 
adjoining photograph. 
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The house of Mr. Quincy W. Wales at 
West Newton, Massachusetts, represents 
perhaps the solution of a typical problem 
—a solution which has several unique features, thus lending 
to the house certain individuality. The lot on which it was 
built has a frontage of one hundred and ten feet, a depth of 
one hundred and eighty. |t slopes down slightly to the rear I} 
and fronts to the east. This led the architects, Mr. Henry ‘ ; 
j Atherton Frost and Mr. Charles W. Killam, to place the 2 
house near the north boundary line in order that as much 
} land as possible might lie to the south. A set-back of sixty 
feet from the street was required by the agreement of prop- 
erty owners. In association with the architects, Mr. 
Bremer Whidden Pond, the landscape architect, made the 
sketches for the layout of the grounds and Miss Katherine 
Brooks superintended the planting. 

One of the chief problems of the exterior was to give an 
impression of spaciousness by the elimination of detail. 
The house is placed low to the ground so that the cellar 
windows do not show, an English rather than an American 
characteristic. In order that the moisture may not rot the 
sill it is protected by a brick wall in front which is further 
water-proofed. There is no decorative detail except the 
front door, which is Georgian in style. Windows on the 
first floor in the main rooms go to the ground, giving an 
effect of height. On the second floor the windows are 
smaller and are directly under the eaves of the steeply 
gabled roof. In this way the greater importance of the 
first story is emphasized. The sleeping porch, which is 
usually tacked on as an afterthought, is here an integral 
part of the house. It has been combined with a living- ea 5.04 
room porch on the lower floor and placed under a separate L- @ ; Caan eS a“ et 
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gable with the supporting pillars extending from ground 
‘ toeaves. At the opposite side of the house there is an entry «. 
opening from the dining-room to the (Continued on page 220) -_— : ee 
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Worthwhile Houses in Salem Built Since the 
Conflagration of June, 1914 


By MARY HARROD NORTHEND 


HE month of June, 1914, 

was a memorable one in 

the annals of Salem, for on 
the twenty-fifth of the month, 
without any warning, a_ torch 
of flame shot up through the 
roof of one of the manufacturing 
buildings on Boston Street, which 
was destined to leave much of the 
city inashes. Fortunately many 
historical dwellings which have 
done so much to make this city 
famous were left untouched, and 
many of the householders turned 
to these for copy when consider- 
ing the erection of their present- 
day homes. 

After studying, not only the 
Colonial type, but the rest of the 
homes which have risen in the 
flame-destroyed city, we realize 
that the new Salem, that of the 
Twentieth Century, deserves high 
praise for its consistent work; that 
it has brought back few houses, if 
any, which have not exceeded in 
beauty of design those laid low 
when the city was swept by fire. 

In many of the recent homes 
great care has been taken to em- 
ploy architects competent to deal 
with this particular period of 
building and equal to producing 
an old-time atmosphere in the 
recently constructed homes. A 
notable example is the Henry M. 
Batchelder house on Lafayette 
Street, designed by Little & 
Brown of Boston. Through the 
use of brick taken from the ruins 
of the fire, it has been given a 
mellow tone obtainable only 
through age. The porch, which 
is of the enclosed type, is most 
consistent in its design. There is 
a second porch on the side, just as 
there used to be in many of the 
old houses of that early day; this 
is not a rear entrance, but a soci- 
able one, where neighbors feel 
freetorunin. The white exterior 
and trim against the soft mellow 
brick enhances its beauty. The 
interior is consistent with this 
period of architecture,for the hall- 
way, with its soft gray and white 
Scenic paper, gives the old-time 
atmosphere, not to mention the 
well-proportioned doorway with 
its side-lights. At the right is 
the library finished in gum-wood 
and furnished with family heir- 
looms rescued from the flames, 
while over the mantel has been 
inserted an oil painting of one of 
Salem’s famous ships, the pri- 





A.G. Richardson, 


Porch of the B. Par- 
Architect. 


ker Babbidge house. 














Porch of the T. Irving Fenno House. Grand gent and Elwell, Architects. 
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vateer America, a copy of one in 
the East India Museum, this 
being by the late Ross Turner. 
The living-room and one chamber 
have original Mclntire mantels 
from the old Salem Custom 
Houseof 1805. The old-fashioned 
garden, box-bordered, which was 
a feature of the early Salem’s 
home, has been replaced by 
stretches of soft green sward with 
a sun dial centred in the midst. 

Just above the Batchelder house, 
on the same side of the street, is 
another Colonial home, but, un- 
like its neighbor, it has been built 
of wood. This house, the home 
of Walter K. Bigelow, stands end 
to the road, as did many of the 
old houses of that period. The 
porch is an exact reproduction 
of those found on many of the 
houses still standing on Chestnut 
Street. One of the most interest- 
ing features of the interior is the 
Colonial hallway with its stair- 
case that breaks at the landing. 
This hallway is lighted by a Palla- 
dian window. 

In the coming back of Salem, 
fireproofing has been taken into 
consideration. Nothing can be 
erected which does not conform 
strictly to the law; so that, in place 
of shingles, we find many an ar- 
tistic roof of slate in contrast to 
the exterior, giving to it a pic- 
turesque color scheme that had 
hitherto been lacking. The T. 
Irving Fenno house, which stands 
just off the main street on the 
crest of a hill, is of cement. This 
house was designed by Grandgent 
and Elwell of Boston and is in the 
modified Colonial type. This par- 
ticular house has been most care- 
fully carried out in interior finish, 
especially in the old hardware, 
such as strap hinges and locks. 
All of these are genuine antiques, 
as the present owner gave much 
time and thought to the collecting 
of this particular finish. 

Facing each other on Fairfield 
Street are two Colonial brick 
houses. One of these, the George 
W. Hooper house, was designed 
by Robert C. Coit of Boston, 
while the other, the B. Parker 
Babbidge house, was designed by 
A. G. Richardson of Boston and 
Salem. In the Hooper house, the 
semi-circular porch and keyed 
window-caps are as typical of the 
late Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Century as is the square porch 
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George W. Hooper house on Fairfield Street. Designed by Robert C. Coit, Boston. 
faces the B. Parker Babbidge home. 


(Upper left-hand corner) 
Home of Walter K. Bige- 
low, on Lafayette Street. 
A.G. Richardson, Architect. 
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Semi-circular porch of the 
Hooper house and keyed 
window-caps are typical 
of late Eighteenth Century. 





There are two original McIntire mantels from 

the Old Salem Custom House of 1805 in the 

home of Henry M. Batchelder. Little and Brown, 
Architects. 





directly opposite, where an innovation has been 
made by the insertion of the Palladian window. 
Both of these houses are most interesting, repre- 
senting as they do the best architecture of the 
city. 

Taking the exterior and surroundings 
as a whole, few of the houses have 
been so carefully carried out as the 
one shown that stands on Warren Street. 
It fronts the main road, just as do most 
of the old houses of Salem; and it has 
been correctly copied in each and every 
detail. Note the window-caps, the orna- 
mentation of the porch, the entrance 
door with its side-lights set in wrought 
iron and the fan-light overhead. At 
the side is a second porch as correct 
in detaii as the first, and the beauty of 
it all is heightened by the Colonial 
paling fence, with its gateposts and 
the swinging gate, all copies of the 
old-timers, many of which are still in 
existence. This is the home of Robert 
M. Mahoney. It was designed also 
by A. G. Richardson. In type it is 
perfect, representing the best class of 
houses built by the merchants, more 
especially when the residential part 
of the city was changed from Derby 
Street to Chestnut. 

Inside the house the Colonial feeling 
is, if possible, developed better than in 
the exterior. The Eighteenth Century 
atmosphere has been produced, not only 


This house : ] 
in the hallway, but in each and every 
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Porch of Robert M. Ma- The B. Parker Babbidge 
honey home, shown below. home. (Upper right-hand 
Details bavie been very corner). Representative of 

perfectly worked out. best architecture of Salem. 


Home of Dr. Fred G. Robbins, copied, so far as 

possible (except for material), from Cook-Oliver 

house standing on Federal Street. A. G. Rich- 
ardson, Architect. 








room. Reproductions of the rare old mantels 
are found. 

Just around the corner we find another brick 
house, the home of Dr. Fred G. Robbins, which 
has been copied so faras possible from the 
Cook-Oliver house standing on Federal 
Street. While that house was of wood (2 
and this one constructed of brick, yet, 
should you visit the two, you would 
find a remarkable similarity. Here the 
grounds are defined by a Colonial fence, 
the gateposts of which are severely 
squared. 

There are many other houses in 
Salem which are well worth studying. 
Though limited space prevents showing 
more in this article, mention at least 
{ should be made of a few other houses. 

The triple brick house on Warren Street, 

built by William G. Rantoul, and owned 

by Stephen W. Phillips, is a fine struc- 
ture inside and out. There is a group- 
ing of some twenty stucco houses 
designed for moderate rentals in Orne 
Square which should not be omitted. 
The houses are artistic and comfortable, 
and the development worthy of being 
copied in any small city. 

It is pleasant to study the old-time 
architecture and compare it with the 
houses that stand today in rebuilt Salem. 
It is a delight to feel that many who 
rebuilt have cared for the architec- ie 
ture of the past and are introducing fey houses have been so carefully designed as the Robert M. Mahoney home on Warren Street. 
it into the present-day dwellings. A. G. Richardson, architect. 
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A Brick Veneer House 


With Eight Rooms, Two Baths, Sun Room and Piazza—Floor Plans Shown on Opposite Page 


Grandgent and Elwell, Architects 





Exterior 


Brick veneer—white woodwork—glazed sun room with piazza attached. Layout 
of grounds and preliminary planting are included with the house. 


Interior 


CELLAR. Steam heat—laundry with 3 set tubs—cold closet with shelves— 
coal and wood bins—storage space. 


First FLooR. Living-room about 13 by 24 feet with open fireplace; glazed sun 
room and piazza, brick paved. Dining-room about 13 by 13 feet. Maid’s room, 
kitchen, butler’s pantry, rear entry with place for ice-chest. (Lavatory possible 
in closet under front stairs). Finish—simple design, wood, painted. Attractive 
old-fashioned Colonial stair. 

SECOND FLOOR. Four chambers with closets. (Master's room has two closets.) 
Two baths conveniently arranged. Linen-closet and maid’s closet with opening 
to attic. Sewing alcove. 
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The Qualities That Give Attractiveness to Houses 


HE American rambling about Eu- 

rope is always charmed by the at- 

tractiveness of the houses. This 
charm comes in part from age and from 
the advantage of having the work of past 
generations survive them and give finish 
to the landscape. A part, however, comes 
from other qualities: from a reflection in 
their architecture of a civilization that is 
superior to ours in some ways. The lives 
of Europeans run in clearly marked 
grooves; society is divided into classes, 
and every man knows his place and is con- 
tent to stay in it as his father was and his 
children will be. Therefore his house is 
built solid to last for generations, and its 
quality of permanence-attracts us. 

An old house has a second quality of 
unconsciousness. An English country 
cottage, buried in flowers, appears to be 
unaware of its beauty. We feel superior 
when we recognize its beauty; we have an 
esthetic sensitiveness that the natives do 
not have. They have stumbled acci- 
dentally on a beauty that only we can 
appreciate. The exact opposite feeling is 
excited when a new and pretentious edi- 
fice challenges our admiration, alter- 


By W. S. DAVENPORT 


nately blatant and cringing, a self-con- 
scious parvenu, not sure of its breeding. 

An unconscious house has an air of hav- 
ing taken root and grown up on its site. 
This effect is increased both by vegetation 
and by fences. Without fences a row of 
houses has the look of model houses in 
an exhibition, the grounds kept in order 
for the benefit of the passers-by. A fence 
is an indication of culture. It proclaims 
that the owner has a range of interests 
broad enough to keep him happy without 
depending on outsiders. In some parts 
it is a little dangerous to seek privacy; 
those who do so are suspected of putting 
on airs; but it will certainly become more 
valued in America in the future. 

It is embarrassing both for the family 
and for the stranger to have him step 
into the heart of the family life when he 
enters the door. A reception room may 
be as small as necessary; one only seven 
by nine feet will hold several persons if 
it is furnished with a small table and a 
few chairs, and nothing else except pos- 
sibly a small writing-desk for business 
transactions. 

A room as small as this reception room 
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gains enormously in spaciousness for hav- 
ing a high ceiling. The vertical dimen- 
sion is the aristocrat of the three in archi- 
tecture; moreover, the dignity it gives toa 
house costs but little money. Ceilings 
twelve feet high give a half more volume 
than eight feet, and the four feet of added 
wall is not very expensive. With this 
ceiling, as one sits in a very small room 
with the eyes horizontal, the top is not in 
sight and there is an effect of great spa- 
ciousness. Therefore, an interior may be 
cut up into more rooms, which adds wall 
space for furniture and gives greater 
privacy. With high ceilings, a house has 
the attraction of elegant simplicity even 
if it is inexpensively built. The French 
understand this thoroughly. They get an 
effect of an empire salon with the most 
simple means: high ceiling, a bleached 
wood floor, tall French doors, a severely 
plain white fireplace and mantel and white 
painted woodwork. A single beautiful 
object in the room gives to the whole the 
air of having been restrained purposely to 
set off that beauty. 

Ceilings are or should be related to clim- 
ate. Where the winters (Continued on page 228) 








A Memory Materialized of 
the Charming Cottages 


of the Céte d’Or 





View showing the surrounding country. 


WALTER S. DAVIS, Architect 


There has been so much speculation as fo the sources of /h- 
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A Small Cement House in Los Angeles, California 


Seen While in the Army 
Engineer School at 
Menge, France 





The shingles of the roof were dipped one by one in the various colors, mixed and then laid, producing a med- 


ley of colors of all lines and shades, but in perfect harmony. 
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The garden in front is planted informally with wild flowers and pungent smelling native shrubs. 
The picturesque little garage is seen in the lower photograph. 


garden to the greensward. 


HERE Calmenga Canyon, after leaving the Hollywood 

mountains, widens out, there was a narrow strip of land 

cut through by a deep, dry arroyo. A half dozen ancient, 
gnarled and fantastically twisted sycamores grew precariously on 
its steep banks. For years the land lay idle, avoided by all pros- 
pective home-builders except the industrious gophers and the 
ground squirrels. One day, shortly after the close of the War, 
the architect just discharged from the army happened along and 
at once visioned underneath the wide-spreading limbs of the syc- 
amores a little cottage with a steep roof, leaded glass windows, 
and checkered chimney—in fact, one that would have all the 
many and varied charms of the cottages in the little country 
villages of the 
Céte d’Or of 
France. 

In the bot- 
tom of the ar- 
royo he built a 
concrete via- 
duct to carry 
off the storm 
water and then 
he scraped 
down the steep 
banks until he 
had partly 
filled the ar- 
royo. Onthefar 
side, on solid 
ground, he built 
the memory of 
the beautiful 
things he had 
seen in France. 

The shingles 
of the roof 
were dipped 
one by one in 
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A path of flagstones winds across the sunken 


the various colors, then they were mixed and laid, producing a 
medley of colors of all lines and shades, but in perfect harmony. 
One side has green as its basic color, another gray; the front 
starts in one corner with old rose and gray, then runs through 
gray into gray and blue and ends with greens and blues; but so 
cleverly do the colors blend that one cannot tell where one 
begins or the other ends. The walls inside and out are covered 
with overlays of transparent colors so that one shines through 
the other. 

The living-room has a high vaulted ceiling with a hooded fire- 
place and raised brick hearth at thefarend. A frieze of running 
scrolls runs round the room. The dining-room has a frescoed 
vaulted ceiling 
in the manner 
of the early 
Italian Renais- 
sance. The 
walls and ceil- 
ing of the 
domed bath- 
room are cov- 
ered with gold 
leaf. The 
bathtub alcove 
is enameled a 
cerulean blue. 
The main bed- 
room has a bar- 
rel vaulted ceil- 
ing with bands 
of ornament 
crossing it. 

The floors 
throughout the 
house are oak, 
unevenly scrap- 
ed and stained 
a dark brown. 
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HOME should seem to 
A be tied to the ground in 
such a way that it will 
appear to rise from it without a 
sudden and abrupt breaking of 
the surface. The two great 
natural groups for accomplish- 
ing this end are vines and 
shrubs, each of which has a spe- 
cial function to perform. The 
various trailing and climbing 
vines are the most effective 
means of uniting a_ building 
with the ground from which it 
rises. Many sorts of vines are 
available for this purpose and 
one can find just what is needed 
for any particular situation. 
Vines are commonly grouped 
in two great classes—those 
which trail and those which 
climb. The true climbers are 
able to ascend vertical surfaces 
and provide their own support 
as they go along. Thus the 
familiar Boston ivy is able to 
go up a brick wall and hold it- 
self in position as it rises by 
means of the sucker-like disks 
which it sends out as it grows. 
Some forms of Virginia creeper 























































It 1s when the graceful shoots of the Vir- 

ginia creeper stand out separately against 

a light background that the full beauty of 
leaves and tendrils is best revealed. 


Several varieties of large-flowered clematis 

are available as house vines. One of the 

best is the white Clematis Henryi shown 

here (left). A sort more commonly grown 
is the purple Clematis Jackmannt. 


Late in summer and early in autumn the 
clustered white stars of Clematis Pantc- 
ulata make the most beautiful vine display 
of the season. This variety is hardy and 
easily obtained from the nurserymen. 


also have this ability to cling to vertical sur- 
faces because they have developed on the 
ends of their tendrils similar disks for holding 
the branches in place. Because of these pe- 
culiar developments these vines are able to 
grow closely and compactly over walls and 
similar surfaces, but once removed it is prac- 
tically impossible to replace them. On this 
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Planting the Home Grounds 
VII. The Use of Vines 
By N. H. ELLSWORTH 


account these climbers should 
not be used on wooden surfaces 
which have to be painted from 
time to time. In such situa- 
tions one should plant those 
vines which get up in the world 
by twining around any avail- 
able supports or by simply 
scrambling over the top of 
whatever surface is at hand. 
These are the ones which are 
to be used for trellises or verti- 
cal posts. They may be taken 
down and replaced when this 
becomes necessary. For the 
porches of frame houses, or for 
arches and pergolas this is the 
2f group to use. 

The great advantage of those 
climbers which cling closely to 
the surfaces of walls is to be 
found in the splendid foliage 
effects that they give. This 
fits in with the places where 
they are most likely to be used. 
Everyone who has seen brick 
walls as well as those of stone 
covered more or less completely 
‘ by Boston ivy must agree that 

it would be difficult to fancy a 
plant more perfectly adapted 








to such use. This is, in fact, the most desir- 
able single climber on our long list. The 
leaves remain in position during a large part 
of the year and take on attractive hues late 
in the season. The plants are inexpensive 
and readily purchased and_ established. 
Even for frame houses the Boston ivy is 
desirable to use upon the foundations, 
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especially in those exposures—east, south 
and west—where they receive direct sun- 
shine some part of theday. For northern 
exposures the English ivy is more desir- 
able. 

American gardeners are just be- 
ginning to appreciate the value of 
the Evergreen Euonymuns. This 
is better suited to our American 
climate than the English ivy, and 
it makes a splendid covering for 
stone foundations and stone walls. 
Unfortunately it grows very slowly 
so that it takes several years to 
reach a size where its beauty may 
be properly appreciated. When 
once established, however, it is 
really evergreen and may be de- 
pended upon for a _ permanent 
covering to the walls. It is a good 
plan to set out this species between 
the Boston ivy or English ivy and 
let it gradually replace them as it 
develops. 

Most of the vines which thus 
cling to vertical surfaces have their 
chief attractiveness in the leaves, 
although the fruit of the Virginia 
creeper adds a certain distinction 
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establish a wistaria than a Boston ivy or 
other similar climbers. The wistarias are 
commonly propagated by root-grafting— 
a piece of shoot being grafted into a root. 





In determining = 
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When young, the wistaria is a twining 
vine that needs to be supported by being 
tied to wire or trellis-work ; but as it grows 
older it develops a woody stem which 
may become several inches in di- 
ameter. It is an ideal plant with 
which to adorn porches and the 
trellises beside them. 

The Japanese clematis is prob- 
ably the most popular flowering vine 
that adorns American homes. It 
is rather easy to grow and it pro- 
duces during the latter part of sum- 
mer great masses of sweet-scented 
star-shaped flowers which give a 
teautiful effect against the back- 
ground of glossy green foliage. 
The flowers are followed by silky 
fruits, similar to those of our native 
clematis or Virgin’s Bower. 

The New England clematis is a 
recent hybrid which has resulted 
from the cross between the variety 
Davidiana and the Japanese clem- 
atis. It has large leaves and flowers 
shaped like hyacinths, and is a good 
climber, blossoming late insummer 
and early in autumn. 

The large-flowered varieties of 
clematis include a number of beau- 





late in the season. 
which trailing vines to select one 
should consider first what part of 
their growth gives the chief attrac- 
tion. It may be the foliage, it may 
be the flowers, or it may be the fruit, 
and the use to which they are put 
depends largely upon which it is. 
Among the true twiners—those 
which rise in the world by sending 
up a vertical stem that twines 
around any support it can find— 
the most important are the wista- 
rias, the various forms of clematis 
and the Japanese Akebia. The 
first of these are much the more 
important although the clematis is 
really a twiner but holds itself in 
place through the twining of the 
leaf stalks rather than of the stem. 

No other vine can compare in 
decorative effectiveness when in 
bloom with some of the finest wis- 
tarias. In early summer the long 
pendant racemes of beautifully 
formed and colored flowers appear 
in luxurious abundance against a 
background of the erect compound 
leaves which in themselves are at- 
tractive. Although there are sev- 
eral varieties of wistarias in cultiva- 
tion, the most important are the 
Chinese and the Japanese wistarias. 
The latter is known technically as 
Multijuga. It is the one so large- 
ly used in Japan and familiar to 
everyone through the pictures of Japanese 
tea-houses. This variety is probably 
the most desirable to plant generally in 
America for it comes into blossom early 
and produces larger clusters of flowers 
than the Chinese form. 

It is generally a bit more difficult to 


The Virginia creeper—the finest of our native vines for adorn- 
ing porches—grows rapidly and may frequently be had for the 


taking along the roadside. 





For permanent beauty returning season after scason no house 
vines can compare with the flowering wistarias. 


slowly but are worth waiting for. 


These are then grown in pots and are set 
out after they have become established in 
the pots. Such plants should be com- 
paratively easy to keep growing after 
they are transplanted into a soil which 
has been made deep and rich by dig- 
ging out and filling in with rich loam. 


They start 


tiful forms which, however, donot 
make a vigorous growth of vine. 
When once established and _ blos- 
soming freely they are a sufficient 
reward for much careful attention, 
being probably the most strikingly 
decorative of all vines. There are 
several distinct varieties of these; 
Henryi is perhaps the best of the 
white sorts. The familiar purple 
clematis is known as Jackmanni and 
there is a crimson sort with large 
attractive flowers known as Madame 
André. The beautiful soft pink 
flowers of Madame Baron Veillard 
are seldom seen outside of nurseries 
and special collections, but this va- 
riety is well worth setting out. 

In addition to these older sorts of 
clematis there are at least two recent 
introductions of great importance. 
One of these is remarkable for the 
length of its blossoming season 
which begins in June and continues 
until early autumn. It is called 
Montana Rubens, and it has beau- 
tiful rosy red blossoms A distinct 
novelty brought from the Orient 
by E. H. Wilson has bright yellow 
flowers that appear in June and 
July against a dense background of 
green foliage. This variety is called 
Tangutica and it is offered by a few 
of the more important nurseries. 

In arranging for the planting of 
any variety of clematis one should 
remember that these vines need much 
sunlight as well as shelter from strong 
winds. They hold themselves in position 
by the twining leaf stalks that twist 
around whatever supports they can find. 
Consequently, they (Continued on page 224) 
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‘Betsy! Surely not a wew Morris chair! Is it the old one?”’ 


“Yes, Tommy; you know how I hated it and I knew how you 
loved its old comfort, so while you were upstairs I refinished 
it with Mahogany ‘°61’’ Floor Varnish, and I’1] admit I like 


Jo? 


it now almost as much as you do! 


Those ‘‘hated’’ old comfortable chairs and useful tables can be 
made tolerable till your ‘‘ship comes in,’’ if you will give them 
a coat or two of the desired color of ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish. It’s 
interesting work — and the result is both pleasing and profitable. 
WW ‘*61”’ produces not merely a beautiful finish — it puts on your 

furniture a profective coating that is wear-resisting, tough, mar- 
proof and waterproof. The remarkable durability of ‘‘61’’ on 
floors is the reason for its wide use on furniture, woodwork, lino- 

leum and for all household purposes. 

Send for color card showing the beautiful semi-transparent, 
wood-stain ‘‘61’’ colors, which stain and varnish in one operation; 
also sample panel finished with ‘‘61.’’ Try the hammer test on 
the panel. You may dent the wood but the varnish won’t crack. 

If you are building or decorating engage a good painter. He 
knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes and will be glad to use them. 

P&L Varnishes are used by painters, Our Guarantee: If any Pratt &§ Lam- 
specified by architects and sold by paint bert Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you 
and hardware dealers everywhere. may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 81 'Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory: 23Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Color harmony and 
enduring service are 
attained with Vitra- 
lite, the Long-Life 
Ename/, made in 
authoritative Tints 
as well as glistening 
White. There’s a 
color card to guide 
you, which will be 
mailed on ie 
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Notes From a Garden Book—Work for September 


ULL and 

over- 

flowing 
crops are 
September's 
keynote, anda 
well-planted, 
carefully 
tended and 
well-kept-up 
garden, with no wearying in well-doing, 
should yield us all we can possibly want 
or use, with brimming plenty for canning 
and giving away, and possibly for a little 
commercial advantage, should we be so 
inclined. Sometimes there is a satisfac- 
tion in selling enough surplus to pay for 
manure, plowing, etc. First and fore- 
most, as in August, avoid the waste, made 
easy by Nature’s lavishness. Remember 
how good those extra vegetables will taste 
in the winter. 

We cannot have too many tomatoes, for 
instance. Dozens of quarts of the plain 
vegetable and the condensed purée, made 
by boiling a kettleful of tomatoes flavored 
with all the savory vegetables and herbs 
your garden yields, should be canned. 
Delicate small string beans should still be 
religiously picked every other day, 
and canned or salted; and lima 
and sieva beans are among the 
very choicest of the stored-away 
products. All sorts of beans are 
nice dried. And dried corn will 
make splendid chowders and succo- 
tash next winter. | personally do 
not advise drying other vegetables. 

Keep weeds down and cultiva- 
tion up as carefully as during the 
summer. And in case of a drought 
the fall crops will be greatly in- 
creased and improved by giving as 
much of the right kind of 
watering as you have time 
(and water!) to give. Be 
especially careful to water 
shrubberies and young trees, 
particularly those newly set, 
thus keeping them from get- 
ting too dry. One is apt to 
think that this will not matter 
as much during the fall, but 
as a matter of fact much winter-killing is 
prevented by giving the young trees and 
shrubberies plenty of water in a rainless 
autumn; do not let them dry off even 
once. 

Turnips may be planted the very first 
of the month if not done in August. Keep 
well watered and cultivated to hurry 
them along. Begin to bank the celery 
and continue at proper intervals. At the 
first banking draw the earth tightly to 
each side, to give the celery a tendency to 
an upward growth; be careful not to let 
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the earth get into the middle of the heads. 
Planks may be used to bleach the early 
maturing varieties if preferred. Stiff 
paper cases are also sometimes used. 
Attend to the raspberries and _black- 
berries, if not cared for last month. 

Look out carefully for your onion crop 
and dry and harvest all not matured last 
month; be careful that they do not get 
frost-bitten; onions are tender. Spinach 
may be sown for winter or spring use 
before the middle of the 
month. Plan to spare a cold 
frame to fill with lettuce for 
late fall use; make the earth 
fine and rich and transplant 
into it sturdy seedlings about 
six inches apart. Keep wa- 
tered and cultivated and cover 
with the sash at night, adding 
a mat when the nights get 
colder; lift the sash during the 
day. In this way you may 
enjoy fine headed lettuce until 
early winter. 

The last of the month take 
up a few fine young plants of 
parsley for winter use, to grow in any 
convenient sunny window. We have 
grown it in butter tubs in the laundry 
windows; it also has an ornament- 
al, fern-like appearance among the 
houseplants! A pot of chives is also 
a great convenience. 

Watch the swelling cabbages to see 
that the worms do not take possess- 
ion. Spray with kerosene emulsion 
if not too near eating time! Common 
salt, sprinkled freely over them, is a 
good discourager. Hellebore, pow- 
dered sulphur, and tobacco dust are 
often effective. It goes without 
saying that all must be carefully 
removed before using the cab- 
bages. If they show signs of 
cracking, bend such heads 
over to break the roots. Con- 
tinue to cut off the lower 
leaves of the Brussels sprouts 
where the little heads are 
forming. Dig the potatoes as 
soon as the tops have died. 

The early part of the month 
is not too soon to start a new lawn. All 
sorts of perennial plants may be set in 
September; there is a difference of opinion 
as to spring or fall planting being pref- 
erable. As a matter of fact either season 
is all right. Set carefully and keep well 
watered. 

Pick squashes and pumpkins when well 
grown and ripened and heap in some 
convenient and warm place; keep out as 
long as possible, covering at night with 
burlap or old rugs. When used, save 
seeds of the finest for next year. 
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Keep watch of the tomatoes in reference 
to frost time. Every day or two pick and 
house not only those fully ripe but those 
turning, to save a too-hard job some 
afternoon when there is a sudden ominous 
chill, or a hurried and frigid trip into the 
garden with a lantern some rapidly cool- 
ing evening! If a hard frost seems a sure 
thing pick most of the green ones, covering 
a few of the conveniently located vines 
most heavily fruited, to furnish ripened 
fruit in the warm “spell” 
which often follows the first 
hard frost. The larger picked 
green tomatoes will ripen suc- 
cessfully until early December 
if wrapped in tissue paper, 
packed in shallow dry-goods 
boxes, and stored in a cool, 
dry place. Use the smaller 
ones for piccalilli, chow-chows, 
chutneys, mincemeat, etc. 
These will keep for weeks, so 
you may suit your convenience 
as to time of using. Some 
people prefer to pull up some 
of the vines and hang in cellar 
or barn, using the tomatoes as they ripen. 

Porter apples, Bartlett pears, plums, 
grapes and peaches—if you are fortunate 
enough to be able to raise them—are to 
be harvested and crops conserved. If the 
Porter apples were thoroughly sprayed 
for curculio and carefully picked and 
sorted, they, contrary to the common 
idea, keep well into the fall, in a cool 
place. | have used them to the last 
apple in the barrel. Can many quarts of 
them for use next spring. Porter apples 
make unexcelled “sauce” and a delicious 
jelly. Spice some of the latter, flavor 
some with mint, some with the juice of 
late raspberries, or the old-fashioned rose 
geranium. Bartlett pears are finer for 
canning than any other variety grown; 
try to spare some for this purpose. Sur- 
plus plums make delicious jelly, jam and 
conserve; use the smaller, inferior ones 
for this purpose. A heavy wind often 
snaps the tender branches before the fruit 
is ripened, or blows off half-ripe fruit; all 
of such may be utilized for the above 
purposes. 

The quality of the grape crop is greatly 
improved by going over the vines care- 
fully and picking off small and imperfect 
clusters when partly ripe, leaving only the 
largest and finest. Use those picked for 
jelly, jam, etc.; they are good for this 
purpose at any stage. In this time of 
prohibition, grape juice is more valuable 
than ever before, as taking the place, for 
a summer drink, of beer, wine and the 
like. A liberal part of the ripe grape crop 
(making another gleaning of “seconds” 
toward this end) (Continued on page 234) 
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Seay The Sun-Parlor 
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. ‘HIS is the most popular room in the 
house. Its enameled furniture and 
trim, and bright hangings make it always 
| bright and cheerful. 
It is not enough to simply specify “‘Enamel’’—the 
| brand should be mentioned. If you specify 
j JOHNSON’S PERFECTONE ENAMEL and 
| UNDER-COAT for all interior trim—you are assured 
of a perfect finish—and the wearing qualities and covering 


capacity are of the highest. 


JOHNSON'S PERFECTONE FxAMet and 


Johnson’s Perfectone Under-coat gives the proper 
foundation for an enameled job. It is elastic—durable—non- 

rous—has great covering power—works freely under the 

rush—and dries hard in from 18 to 24 hours. 

Johnson’s Perfectone Enamel will not fade—chip— 
check—crack—or peel. The stock shades are White—Ivory— 
and French Gray. Our White is a soft, warm white which 
will blend in perfectly with your decorations and hangings. 
] The Ivory and French Gray are the aoproved shades of the 
| | PerfecTone| most discriminating decorators. 


Nc 


Enamel! | Even though the original cost is a trifle more per gallon— 
Nawhite-Sating J JOHNSON’S goes farther—lasts longer and reduces the labor 
eas cost—so it proves more economical in the end. 

—~ 5 Write for our booklet, ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture’’. _ It is full of valuable informa- 











tion. We will gladly send it to you FREE upon request. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Canadian Factory—Brantford, Ontario 














N the month of September 
we live under electric 
light four hours on the 

average every day; in Octo- 
ber, almost five hours; -in 
November, over six hours; 
in December, almost seven. 
Then, as the sun works 
north again and the days 
grow longer, the number of 
electric-lighted hours in our 
day dwindles down until in 
June it is only two hours and a 
half. But it means more in 
its effect than just the mere 
span of time. Actually, we 
are dependent on electric lamps through the larger 
part of our leisure and play hours, for they natu- 
rally come in the evening when the day’s work is 
done. So on our light depends our comfort at 
this time. 

These lamps we use are, therefore, so important 
to us that we ought to know a bit about them— 
more than most of us do. Since we do use lamps 
and must use lamps and will continue to rely on 
lamps alone for this essential service we ought to 
take the trouble to understand lamps and employ 
them intelligently, economically, and also appro- 
priately from an artistic standpoint. Weshould 
know, not only that the money that we pay each 
month is no more than we should pay, as the bill 
grows fat and thin with the changing of the sea- 
sons, but that this light we buy is really buying 
us the enjoyment and the benefit that it should. 
And this we cannot tell unless we know lamps. 

There have been many different kinds of elec- 
tric lamps in use within the recollection of all 
grown-ups. Edison made his great invention of 
the first incandescent lamp in 1879. From it 
came the carbon lamp that was in general use 
until so recently. Some twenty years ago came 
the first radical change, the “metalized filament” 
of the so-called Gem lamp. Since then, we have 
used tantalum lamps, the early tungsten lamps 
and finally the mazda with a perfected filament 
of tungsten that all the leading manufacturers are 
producing in co-operation and with the one name. 
There is no question today, therefore, as to which 
lamp to use. The mazda embodies all the refine- 
ments—all the improvements—that the united 
genius and resources of the lamp industry have 
been able to evolve. It is just a matter of select- 
ing the size and style of mazda lamp that you 
should use at each point. And this is 
simple to understand, 

But it is well to know in the first place, 
just what it is that you want light to do 
for you, anyway. You want it to illum- 


lamp. 





The mazda lamp, in the 
three sizes in general use in 
the home. It ts easily iden- 
tified by the distinctive lines 
of the filament. This ts the 
lamp that should be depended 
upon for general utility. The 
15-watt and 25-watt lamps 
(left and right respectively) 
are the same size—4z inches 
high. The 40-watt lamp (be- 
low) is 54 inches high. 








The pear-shaped mazda known as the gas-filled 

Its concentrated filament is intensely 

brilliant and it should never be used except 

where covered by glassware to protect the eye. 
Size 7% inches long for 100-watt lamp. 
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inate the objects that you want 
to see, that’s all. The inner 
wall of the eye acts as a sort 
of mirror. Things that you 
look at are reflected on the 
retina and you see them. If 
these things you look at are 
not lighted brightly enough 
to reflect light to your eye, 
you strain to see them, and it 
wearies the eye and does harm. 
But if these things you look 
at are too brightly illumina- 
ted, it dazzles and benumbs 
the eye and wearies it again. 
What you want for best: re- 
sults, therefore, is the right amount of light—not 
too little nor too much. And most of all, you 
want that light thrown directly on the object you 
wish to see, not into the eye. 

Many people have the idea that the brighter 
and more glaring the light, the better. This is 
no more true than that the hotter your coffee is, 
the better it tastes. There is a comfort limit in 
light just as there is a comfort limit-in heat. 

Use lamps so that the glare of the intensely 
brilliant filament is shielded from the eye and the 
light is thrown down upon the table or the chair 
where you will be using it to read or sew. Also, 
the general illumination should be pretty evenly 
distributed so that there will not be dark shadows 
on one side and bright glare upon the other. For 
the pupil of the eye automatically contracts 
when the light is bright and dilates again when it 
is darker. And when there is the contrast of too 
much light and shadow in a room, these two influ- 
ences pull against each other and tire the eye. 

There are these three general rules that may be 
followed, therefore, in the lighting of the home: 

1. Hide the filament of the lamp by using en- 
closing glassware so that the eye is protected 
from the hurtful effect of glare. 

2. Arrange your lamps so that the light is 
thrown downward where you want to use it, not 
just spilled around the walls and ceiling. 

_ 3, Use the right type and size of lamp at every 
point, so that you will have enough light for its 
purpose there, and yet not too much. 

The question, is—what type and size of lamp is 
best? This is the point that most people know 
very little about and do not understand. You 
will see some homes where all the lamps are of one 
size, no matter how they are used or what the 
size of the room. Certainly, this is not a 
sensible way to use lamps. To provide 
light by day, we find the number of win- 
dows more or less in accordance with the 
size of the room. To provide heat we 
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Most women who have not yet bought an 
Electric Washer have at least determined to 
own one soon. 


Most husbands urge their wives to use such 
things as an Electric Washer — just as in their 
business they adopt all short cuts to efficiency. 


An Electric Washer is a machine. Your hus- 
band is apt to be a good judge of such a product. 
Why not have him inspect and pass judgment 
on the relative merits of various Washers and 
aid you in selecting the one you will want to 
own ? 


If you believe this suggestion is a good one and 
follow it we feel your husband’s choice will be 


‘Ge 





ELECTRIC WASHER 


Your Husband’s 
Choice 


the Coffield, for he will be quick to appreciate 
its many points of superiority. 


For instance, all working parts are built on one 
end frame — and on the inside, out of the way. 


He will appreciate at a glance the superior con- 
struction of the large Swinging Wringer, as 
well as the 16 oilless bearings, due to which 
you never have to bother about how often or 
where to oil the Coffield. 


The unique Water Shutter is another exclusive 
Coffield feature —and a demonstration at our 
dealer’s will develop many others from one end 
of the Washer to the other. 





dealer located nearest you. 





Write us for complete catalogue and name of the Coffield 


Address ‘‘ Department F.’’ 
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Khe 
COFFE LU 


MOTOR WASHER 
= * COMPANY ° * 
DAYTON:: OHIO 


“‘Producers of Wash-Day Smiles’’ since 1904 
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find a varying number of sections in the 
steam radiators, depending on the size of 
the room. The size and number of the 
lamps should, therefore, be suited no less 
thoughtfully both to the size of the room 
and the use to which it is put. 

There are four sizes of mazda lamps suit- 
able for use in the average home—the small 
15-watt lamp, the 25-watt lamp, the 40-watt 
lamp and the new 50-watt ‘“‘white mazda.” 
The size of a lamp, you understand, is indi- 
cated by the number of watts, just as the 
size of a shoe is marked by inches. it sim- 
ply méans that the lamp consumes 15 or 50 
watts of electricity. Quantity of electricity 
is measured by this unit per hour—so many 
watts used for an hour—and your month- 
ly bill reads so many kilowatt hours, the 
kilowatt hour equaling 1000 watt hours. 
Therefore, the 50-watt lamp uses twice as 
much current as the 25-watt lamp and costs 
twice as much to burn. The 50-watt lamp 
would cost, say, one-half a cent per hour 
when burning, and the 25-watt lamp a quarter of a 
cent. The 25-watt lamp today gives about 23 
candle-power in light intensity, and the 50-watt 
lamp about 50 candle-power. The larger lamp is 
a little more efficient, but there is no point in 
bothering the head about these figures. The issue 
is this—that the modern mazda lamp gives us 
more than three times as much light for our cent 
as the carbon lamps that we used a few years ago, 
and light of a better, whiter, brighter quality of 
brilliance. 

Light stands today as the only household 
commodity in universal use that has not gone 
up in its price with the rest of the cost of living, 
but has actually be- 
come both cheaper 
and better. 

The question is 
—what size lamps 
should be used in a 
given room? Per- 
haps the best way 
to get at that is to 
follow the table, 





These little decorative 
lamps are called the 
candelabra type. They 
are used in candle- 
sticks, sconces and can- 
delabra having this 
smaller size of socket. 





The white mazda lamp. The 
newest contribution to lighting 
comfort in the household. Its 
bulb of opaque white glass 
makes the light entirely glare- 
less. Size 5 inches bigh. 


in the next column, which 
lists in a purely approx- 
imate way the total num- 
ber of watts that should 
be required to provide 
an ample volume of light 








A replica of the original incandescent lamp 
invented by Thomas A. Edison, with its 


coiled bamboo filament. 
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The Room Size | Room Py sini ion 
ES sy. 55:84:03 58 60 watts} 80 watt:| 120 watts 
Dining-Room...... 80 watts} 100 watts} 160 watts 
ieee 40 watts| 80 watts] 120 watts 
Tare 20 watts} 25 watts} 40 watts 
Living-Room...... 100 watts} 160 watts} 240 watts 
Reception Hall.....| zo watts} 25 watts} 40 watts 
Bathroom......... 40 watts} 60 watts] 75 watts 
Bedrooms......... 60 watts} 110 watts] 150 watts 
Attic and Basement | 25 watts} 40 watts} 60 watts 
ae 15 watts] 25 watts} 50 watts 
Music-Room...... 100 watts] 125 watts] 175 watts 
IOUUOEN «occ fins oc oe 80 watts} 120 watts] 160 watts 
Billiard-Room per 
SAS Ae .| 100 watts} 160 watts] 240 watts 
Sewing-Room. . . 40 watts} 80 watts] 100 watts 
re 80 watts! 120 watts| 200 watts 





For Garage or Stable 40 or 60 watts are required. 
For Closets—One 15-watt lamp in each. 


This is a standard schedule which offers 
only general guidance, for naturally a room 
papered in a light tint will require less light 
to give a comfortable illumination than the 
- same room papered in a dark brown or other 

light-absorbing color. The total number of 
watts, of course, means the aggregate of all the 
lamps. The dining-room of average size is rated 
for 100 watts. That means that four 25-watt 
lamps in side-wall brackets or four 15-watt lamps 
around the walls and a 40-watt lamp over the 
table would give the volume of light required. In 
the living-room of average size, the best arrange- 
ment would probably be four 15-watt lamps in the 
side-wall brackets and two 50-watt lamps in port- 
ables or electroliers for reading and other close-up 
use. 

It is always well to divide up the light among a 
number of lamps distributed about the room, 
because this breaks the shadows. It gives a more 
evenly distributed , 
illumination. It 
makes the room 
more cheerful. It 
reduces the glare 
that comes from too 
intense light 
sources. The thing 
to do, therefore, is 
to use 15-watt or 


A silver candlestick 
equipped with a frosted 
candelabra lamp. 
This makes a very at- 
tractive unit for deco- 
rative purposes. 





The round bulb frosted mazda 

lamp used in ornamental types 

of fixture which do not pro- 

vide for shades. Size 4} 
inches bigh. 


25-watt lamps pretty much 
throughout the house, for 
general illumination—15- 
watt lamps in rooms that 
are finished in light tints, 
and 25-watt lampsin larger 
or darker rooms. Use the 
lamps (Continued on page 230) 








in the different rooms. 
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How to choose a Vacuum ii 


without knowing its name 


F course, it is a very desirable thing to have a name that you have con- 


fidence in behind the products that you buy. 
great many perfectly reliable manufacturers are competing for your preference, 
with claims as sincere as they are contradictory, it is a good thing to forget 
names altogether and study essential points alone. 
I try to do that when advising women about their vacuum cleaners, in spite of the fact that 
many salesmen tell me that the name Western Electric is really the biggest talking point of all. 
I’m not so sure of that because I know a good many manufacturers who, even 
though they are not so large as the Western Electric, are just as honorable and sin- 
cere of purpose, but, with possibly one exception, I don’t know of any vacuum cleaner 
that meets as perfectly all the points of practical superiority that to me seem the 


most important. 
Let’s take these vacuum cleaner essentials up one by one. 


The motor-driven brush means cleaner cleaning 


However strong the suction of a cleaner may be, we are 
asking too much when we expect it alone to draw out both 
surface dust and embedded dirt. Most manufacturers have 
recognized this fact and have added some sort of brush or 
comb to loosen the dirt. 

But when the motor keeps the brush going at a steady 
pace, you can even hold the machine stationary over one 
spot and still know that your rugs are getting a real sweeping. 

This is a great improvement — but even so, the type of 
brush in most cleaners sweeps too lightly because it turns 
slowly, with the casters of the machine, and stops altogether 
when you hold the machine still. 

Please keep in mind the importance of asking whether the 
brush is geared down to run at a moderate 
pense enough to clean thoroughly, yet 

enough to clean gently. 


The brush with the handy switch 


If the brush were troublesome to control, 
you might leave it turned either on or off all 
the time. If you keep it off, the motor-driven 
feature is wasted. On the other hand, it isn’t 
needed for a light cleaning. That is why there 
should be a convenient switch to start or stop 
this brush. 


Why the rug should lie almost flat 


Some cleaners are designed so that the vacuum 

lifts the rug a aisionile distance up into the 

nozzle. But I strongly advise that the vacuum 

ae you buy have a nozzle resting down on the 

m the fabric will lie almost flat, without 

bending or buckling, the nap will hold firm and the 
ll keep its shape. 


But sometimes, when a 
















Make sure of these six points 


Whatever its name, the 
cleaner that meets these re- 
quirements is as good as the 
Western Electric: 

1. Has it a motor-driven brush 
geared to a low enough speed to 
sweep thoroughly without damage 
to rugs and carpets ? 

2. Can this brush be switched 
on or off conveniently ? 

3. Doesit clean without unduly 
lifting the rug from the floor ? 
Very important if you value the 
life of your rugs. 

4. Does the dust bag open at 
the — and does the dust enter the 

through a cloth tube, pre- 
me Fn any possibility of dust or 
dirt shaking out ? 

5. Does it need oiling but cnce 
a month ? 

6. Is it light enough to handle 
















When Mrs. Strickland 
demonstrates applian- 
ces to Domestic Science 
audiences, she rarely 
mentions the name of 
the manufacturer. 


A dust bag that doesn’t spill 

If the bag empties at the bottom the dirt is 
likely to come tumbling out almost any time. 

How much better when the dust comes in through 
a cloth tube, and falling into the “blind pocket” 
which surrounds this tube, is held there securely till 
you shake it out. Then, observe, it can come out only 
through the top. 


Oiling reduced to a minimun 
My experience has been that the safest cleaner of 
all is the Lind which needs as not with every use, 
but just once a month. Three drops of oil once a 
month is something everyone is sure to remember. 


“As easy to lift as the baby” 
Really, I see no excuse for some machines being so 
heavy, when there are others — like the Western Electric 
which clean just as thoroughly and weigh three or four 
pounds less. ‘Those few pounds make a great deal of 








held in the bag, 
empty only through 


difference in theease with which you handle the machine. 
* ee * ee ee EF 
If you discover these six points satisfactorily an- 
swered by any machine other than the Western Electric 
Vacuum Sweeper, you will be perfectly safe in buying 
that machine. 








‘ The Western Electric 
The Western Electric Sewing Machine ‘sabes 


Table is vseful always. 














Re pi eG, 











Let me send you this book 
on how to do your work 
more easily and re 
Write Western Electric 
Housekeeping Dept., 
110W iam Be NewYork 














~ The Western Etectrie ~ 














Washing Machine 


several points of dif- electric irons too, 
ference. 


S a beginning f 
find there's @ difference. 
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Noteworthy Houses by Well- 
Known Architects 





(Continued from page 171) 


that the man’s instinct and his love for select- 
ing the right rock kept him going.” 

There is a little garage in connection with 
the house where Mrs. Jutten could keep her 
car, and then another garage down at the 
entrance lodge where the other cars were to be 
kept. The servants’ quarters were tucked off 
behind the house and the laundry is down 
under the hill below the servants’ quarters. 

We wonder what the feelings of the East- 
erner will be when he looks at an example of 
his native architecture against the background | 
of California mountains. 























English Garden Gates 


‘Bruce rand Oak Floors | emesis | 


with open lattice from top to bottom, thus 

for Homes of Character offering an opportunity for the passer-by to 
A see the grounds within. 

1 parr ows of this type of home use Oak Flooring, as a matter of course. It The others are somewhat more exclusive, 

is the one outstandinj, floorin’, material embodyin3, g00d taste, harmony being higher and having paneling in the lower 

in decoration, permanence, and, what is more, true buildin}, economy. part. They are painted white, giving a strik- 


The manufacture of Oak Flooring, is a highly specialized art. Progress and ing contrast to the green of the hedge. The 
improvement in floor-making, machinery have been constant. The builder who wrought-iron latches of these gates offer an 














would have perfect Oak Floors should know beyond question that he is Zettin3, opportunity for individual choice and make a 
the utmost in material, quality and manufacture. iy pt color on: to pase gate range 
n unpainted gate in a fence is also shown. 
As the siete individual producers of a nic eye sapeipped with of ig | ‘This fence.:or, rather, comfilaation of wall, 
s type Of machines, thls company stor ii . fence and hedge, surrounds the park of War- 
product which i eee = enon qualtty wick Castle. The low concrete wall, fence 
and conttomene ip stan = : ; and gate are weathered and moss-covered, 
To assist architects, builders and owners in blending in tone with the green hedge behind 
identifying, this product, the Bruce Brand is them. This suggests a pleasing and inexpen- 
applied to every piece. sive way of enclosing spacious grounds. j 
Sian tiaatecieiia ti I i nia In all the gates shown the hardware has 
told in our little brochure. Ask for your been simple in design, in strict keeping with 
conn, then ‘sce your faventen Lember dealer thé simplicity of the gate itself. Usually the 
hinges are of the plain butt variety, yet a strap 
THE E. L. BRUCE COMPANY hinge might have been used in some of them 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. with good decorative effect. Latches, knobs 
Plants at Little Rock, Ark., and Memphis, Tenn. and handles are simple in design without sacri- 


ficing individuality. 
The rural English method of setting bricks 
on end to form a step is generally used under 
these gates, the walk being a step above the 
street level. 
All of these gates possess two characteris- 
tics which recommend them to the American 
home-owner: they are inexpensive and novel. i 
It is not intended to imply that such gates are | 
never used here. It is hoped that this article 
will help in the solution of the question of 
gates where good design and harmony are 
desired and expense must be considered. 



























Braus. Inc. 


Established 1888 


358 Fifth Aye. at 34°St Ao Antigae The gates illustrated were culled from me 
Maw Wark ow artist s sketch-book to show what has been 
30” High done, inexpensively, to make attractive a a 
z Fvicege8.75 hedge, —_ or eager Misa. seem to say el 
Hand Decorated come”’ to friends, while preserving an amiable 
Walnut Inferior Coen . reticence toward erst They witness 
26" Top —29" High Price $37.10, the owner’s tolerance of the world, combined 


ee Decoratin er with his love of privacy. They express a love 
for order and beauty, paralleled with a not too 
finicky manliness. They look honest, and are. 
‘In other words, they bear the hall-marks of 
the Anglo-Saxon. 


Paintings, Mezzotints, Mirrors, Lamps,Shades, 
Period Furniture, Hangings, Framing 


Wists Ys. 
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The Hoover lifts the rug from the 


floor, like this — flutters it upon a 
cushion 7 air, gently “‘beats”’ out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 





For years, in the finest mansions of two continents, 
The Hoover has been prolonging the beauty of the 
costliest rugs that have been woven. It steadfastly has 
beaten out all the harmful embedded grit, swept up 
all the stubborn litter, brushed straight the velvety 
nap, revived the rich colorings and suction cleaned 
the surfaces. Only The Hoover does all this. And it 
is the largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


The HOOVER 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


Tue Hoover Suction SweereR ComMPANy 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 


North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 
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“ Thibaut’ 


WALL PAPERS 


Contrast and Harmony 


Of course, you realize 
that the effect of a room 
depends upon the back- 
ground, just as the effect 
of a picture depends 
upon its frame. 













Wall paper is the setting 
that makes or mars the 
artistic arrangement of 
everything in the room. 








How important it is, 
then, not only to consid- 
er the best wall coverings 
made, but also to be sure 
of the harmony of the 
color scheme, designs, 
etc. 















Send for our Home Service 
: Chart; it will help solve your 
mo. decorative problems without 
cost to you. 


THIBAUT 
WALL PAPERS 
DECORATE 
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To the decorator who wishes to 
handle the best and most up-to- 


date line of artistic wall papers, 
a we have a most attractive prop- 
a 










o 


Osition to offer. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. 


Wall Paper Specialists 







MADISON AVE., at 32nd ST. 
NEW YORK 


<a The Largest Wall Paper SS 
& House in the World To 


BRONX BROOKLYN BOSTON NEWARK 
485 Willis Ave. Flatbush and DeKalb Aves. 96-98 Federal St. 141 Halsey St. 
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Ancient and Mediaeval Wrought 
Iron in England 
(Continued from page 178) 


A curious set of hinges occurs at Market 
Deeping Church. They are unusually slen- 
der, of crescent shape, branching into leaves, 
beaten almost flat along the edge. 

After the Norman Conquest, 1066, the 
pressing need of defensive iron plating on 
doors passed away and the mystic treatment 
of the hingework did not survive much longer 
in England. 

As we reach the Thirteenth Century we 
notice the older elements fusing into a definite 
style; and as Romanesque and Norman pass 
to Transition, the unlimited freedom and 
imagination of the smith is curtailed. The 
need of defensive ironwork has passed away, 
Celtic, Classic and Oriental have merged, and 
the influence of the Dane is barely discernible. 


A Study of the Application of 
Architectural Detail 
(Continued from page 182) 


of Order and Beauty are creating works that bid 
fair to equal in many ways the best of the old 
achievements. It is gratifying to realize that 
through the efforts of our schools of design, 
designers, in ever-increasing numbers, are 
giving to the trade houses and to the people a 
more and more beautiful art. This modern 
movement is very noticeable in the works of 
house architecture, furniture, and smaller 
articles of decoration. To sum up, what 
should not be forgotten by the designer, man- 
ufacturer, or purchaser are simplicity of form, 
soundness of construction, and due regard for 
the nature and capacity of the material. 

The picture which accompanies this article 
represents a room which in every detail em- 
bodies the principles of correct application of 
ideals. This might easily be a room in a 
modern house, and, except for a certain lack 
of the old softened corners, irregularity of 
walls and lines due to settlements of old wall 
or floor timbers, might readily in this case be 
quite as charming and homelike as in its older 
setting. We have here the various features 
that make for utility, comfort and simplicity. 
Each is complete and perfect in its artistic 
expression. There is no superfluous decoration 
—each part is so utterly simple and straight- 
forward that the lack of ornament seems 
scarcely noticeable. Let us, for clearer ex- 
pression, divide the room into three parts, 
i. é., the wall on the right with its grouped 
windows and hangings and shelf serves to 
admit the light; the wall in the background, 
with the china and linen compartments and 
the doors for service, gives necessary utili- 
tarian parts of the room; the table, chairs, and 
rugs comprise the necessary furniture. Each 
part in its turn has no superfluous feature in 
itself and no feature that fails to harmonize 
perfectly with other details in the room. The 
window design and window-trim, the plant- 
shelf, the doors and drawers, the simple pan- 
eling over the doors, the knobs, the furniture, 
and the rugs, are all richly suggestive of the 
sort of thing we should strive to attain in 
rooms where ornateness or great enrichment 
are not necessary. And this can be done with 
the materials and labor of today with equally 
fine results because the elements of design 
are fundamental and simple and there are no 
elements anywhere that add any extra expense. 
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Your Duty pa Veumelt and Neighbor 


Build for safety. 


Fire is an awful thing. You dare not imperil your loved ones 
by housing them in a combustible structure. And your con- 
science will not let you thus menace your neighbors’ safety. 


Our frightful annual fire loss can only be reduced by punish- 
ing carelessness and by the widespread use of fire-resisting 
construction materials such as 


| Ano-iu0rn 
Metal Lath 


KNO-BURN used as a support for exterior stucco and interior plastering 
literally puts a flame resisting heart of steel in your ceilings and walls. It 
gives you and your community a high degree of fire protection. With 
, KNO-BURN Metal Lath and non-combustible roofing you can build 
a fire-safe house. 
Moreover, it prevents plaster from cracking or discoloring. its small 
diamond shaped meshes thoroughly reinforce it in every direction. Your 


house will last longer if you use KNO-BURN Metal Lath. 


Consult your architect. Ask him to design you a safe home using 
KNO-BURN Metal Lath. We will gladly send you or him a copy of 
“FIREPROOF CoNsTRUCTION,” also samples of KNO-BURN. 











North Western Expanded Metal Company 
955 Old Colony Building 
Chicago 


New York Atlanta Los Angeles Boston Cincinnati 
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Can you tell 
a YALE lock 
at three yards ? 


If shape settled it you could. 








But that narrow slit which takes a 
small, flat key does not finally identify 
either the lock or its key. 


Go nearer—is the name YALE there? 


The locks and keys that look like 
YALE at three yards are up against 
something else at three feet. 












~d 


Up against the reason that made it worth while 
for them to look like YALE at all. 


Up against the reason which makes it worth while 
to find YALE there. The name YALE on a lock is 
our signal to you that the lock is right. 





That name is worth finding on any type of lock, 
on Builders’ Hardware, Padlocks, Night Latches, 
Door Closers, Bank Locks, Chain Blocks, because it 
means that the goods will stand up when the going is 
the hardest. 


Specify it. Check it up. Don’t let shape double- 


YA 
cross satisfaction. 
~YA | E- Some Yale Products 


Yale 
Door Closers 





abt 





Yale Padlocks 





Yale Cylinder 
Night Latches 























The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Makers of the Yale Locks--General Offices & Works: Stamford. Conn. 
New York Office: 9 E.40' St. canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St.Catharines, Ont Chicago Office: 77 E. Lake St, 
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Here is a book which has been a great favorite with the children. 
If you could only see the letters which the boys and girls write about 


THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 
By HENRY B. BESTON 


A book of fairy adventures, whose charm, imaginative power, good humor, and distinction of 
style have made many critics call it the most delightful juvenile which has appeared in America 
since Tanglewood Tales. “ It crowns the story-telling of the year.”—Boston Herald. “A volume 
of outstanding importance — the stories pulse with fresh life.”,— Boston Transcript. “‘ Delightful 
poetic tales.".— The Bookman. “A most worthy companion of Grimm, Andersen, and 
Perrault.””— N. Y. School Library Bulletin. 


$3.00 postpaid, and at the Bookstores. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Financing a New House 
(Continued from page 184) 


recording of the deeds and of the other 
necessary steps to be taken, so that when 
you apply for the mortgage all papers will 
be in shape to pass the keen scrutiny of 
the men to whom your application is made. 
All of these matters must be paid for by the 
purchaser of the lot, and the amounts vary so 
that the actual cost must be ascertained each 
time. 

If at all possible, have the title search made 
by the people to whom you apply for the first 
mortgage, or otherwise it will be made all over 
again with the consequent additional cost to 
the owner. The owner must pay for all such 
examinations, recording of mortgages, fire 
insurance, etc., and they occur with each mort- 
gage taken. For instance, it is usually de- 
manded that fire-insurance to the amount of 
the mortgage and of equal term in length be 
taken out and made payable to the mortgagee 
so as to protect him in case of fire. 

You must also have definite estimates or 
information from your architect or builder as 
to the completed cost of the house and all 
other expenses so as to assist them in deter- 
mining its value on completion. Be absolutely 
frank in all of your dealings. You will find 
the men to whom you apply will be anxious to 
help you, and their advice is usually sound. 
Theirs is the responsibility for the money 
which they will loan to you if the property 
which you are offering as security for the loan 
is approved, and the future value of that 
property must be such as to protect both you 
and them. 

If the additional money required can be se- 
cured in one sum, it is known as a first mort- 
gage. This constitutes the first lien against 
the property. Mostly it is for a term of 
years, rarely less than one year, and the 
interest is paid quarterly or semi-annually, 
unless it is a building and loan or similar mort- 
gage to be amortized, in which case monthly 
payments on account of interest and principal 
must be made. 

If additional money is still required, a second 
mortgage is created. Except in unusual cases 
a second mortgage is always amortized in some 
manner, either by monthly payments or, if in 
the form of notes, or taken by the land-com- 
pany selling the lots or by the builder erecting 
the house, payments on account of same must 
be met at stated periods as agreed upon at the 
time the money is loaned. 

Straight first mortgages, or those not ar- 
ranged to be paid off by regular payments, are 
usually secured through banks, trust compan- 
ies, insurance companies, or brokers (such as 
attorneys, realtors, note-brokers, etc.), who 
handle funds of estates other than their 
own. 

A great many first mortgages are now ar- 
ranged to be amortized, particularly when 
secured through building and loan associations. 
In fact, in many states such associations are 
not allowed to take second mortgages although 
they can take additional mortgages provided 
they also hold the first. In such cases all 
other mortgages are subordinated to that of 
the building and loan association. 

Second mortgages, where it is permissible 
by law, can be secured through building and 
loan associations, otherwise through the 
land-companies selling the land, home-build- 
ing corporations (as explained later); or they 
are often taken by the builder temporarily. 
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“THE OLDEST DOOR IN THE WORLD.” 


It may be seen in the Church of Santa Sabina, on the Aventine Hill in Rome. ‘‘This 
door is of Cypress and is adorned with carvings, mostly of the 5th Century. The upper 
carving at the left is said to be the oldest representation of the crucifixion.” 


Another archaeological authority (in Princeton, New Jersey) writes: ‘Opinions vary 
as to the dates of these doors, but the weight of opinion puts them as early as the 5th or 
6th Century, A.D.’> (DOES CYPRESS, ‘‘The Wood Eternal,’? LAST? Does it LAST?!) 
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If a Cypress door continues in daily use for over 1400 years, and you build your new estate of Cypress, all or in part, how 
much will you and your posterity save in repair bills if put out at compound interest? The same logic applies to present repairs 
or additions on structures built by people who did not learn about “The Wood Eternal’ soon enough to build of Cypress in the first 
place. Mansion, Cottage, Farm Structures of all types, little back fence or ornate pergola—it’s all the same. 


The photograph above (much larger) on India Tint paper, is the ‘‘art supplement”’ to Volmue 38 of the internationally famous 


Cypress Pocket Library. This Volume is about “home-grown” furniture and contains full-sized detail plans and complete specifi- 
cations for seven different furniture designs. 54 pages. 12 illustrations. 2supplements. It is yours on request, with our compliments. 
The sooner the better. (Also ask for Volume 1, containing the complete U. S. Government Report on Cypress, ‘‘the Wood Eternal.”’) 








1206 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or, 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 123 Hen Nadonsl Bank Building. Jacksonville, Fla: 


“TIDEWATER” CYPRESS, “THE WOOD ETERNAL" (“‘ALL-HEART” GRADE), LASTS AND LASTS AND LASTS AND LASTS AND LASTS AND LASTS AND LASTS. 
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Residence of <M@Mrs. «Morse, Cleveland, Ohio. Gus. Bohm, Architect 


Weather-Proof Beauty 


OME houses are a joy to look at. They 

are distinctive homes. One or two 

applications of Bay State Brick and Cement 

Coating will bring a house out of the ordi- 
nary and into the distinctive class. 


This superior coating waterproofs all 
walls of brick, cement and stucco. It creeps 
into every pore and settles there. No heavy 
rains can beat through it. Sun or storm 
can’t even faze it. 


There is nothing just like Bay State Brick 
and Cement Coating. It has no equal for 
beauty. It can’t be rivaled as a genuine 
protection against the elements. 


Let us send you a sample in white or 
any tint you choose. Write for Booklet No. 
17, showing many Bay State Coated Homes. 


Do all your painting work with Bay 
State Liquid Paints. There is a paint, 
stain, varnish or enamel for every kind of 
job. INOROUT, the all-round varnish, can’t 
be beaten, indoors or out. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., INc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 
BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, ARCHITECTS’ BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 1524 CHESTNUT ST. 





Pee, 
Ser 


Corer 






THE BAY STATER 
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Sometimes they can be secured through brok- 
ers or through sources peculiar to the neigh- 
borhood in which the house is built. In such 
cases the costs of securing the money usually 
run much higher than through those sources 
mentioned. 

Building and loan associations (known in 
New York State as savings and loan associa- 
tions, in Massachusetts as co-operative banks, 
etc.) are mutual organizations formed for the 
purpose of encouraging savings and lending 
the receipts on good security, mostly on mort- 
gages. When money is loaned on real estate 
as security the mortgagor (as the borrower is 
called) must take out a sufficient number of 
shares to the par or matured value of the loan, 
and when they have matured the mortgage 
is paid off and the owner released. 

Payments are usually made monthly, at the 
rate of one dollar for each share of the matured 
value of two hundred dollars. As most of the 
officials serve with very little or no pay, the 
overhead costs are slight and the revenue from 
interest, premium, fines, etc., is applied to the 
shares in proportion to the length of time which 
they have been issued. Shares usually mature 
in from eleven to twelve years, depending 
upon the management and the income. All 
building and loan associations are controlled 
by the laws of the state in which they occur 
and are fully protected and safeguarded as 
far as it is possible to do so. 

Home-building corporations are of two 
kinds: One is of companies organized to 
develop tracts of land and sell and finance 
the lots and houses erected thereon. The 
other is organized by industrial corporations 
to assist their employees in the financing of 
homes. Their methods are settled in each in- 
dividual case and vary exceedingly. Usually 
the mortgages taken by these companies must 
be amortized, either in whole or in part. The 
latter are what are known as “split” mort- 
gages in which monthly or weekly payments 
meet all interest charges and pay off on account 
of the principal of the loan to the extent 
arranged for in each case. It is not necessary 
to discuss these corporations further, as 
specific information must be secured in each 
case. 

The amount of money to be loaned on a 
first mortgage is generally determined by the 
percentage of the total cost of lot and im- 
provements usual in the neighborhood in 
which the house is built. Straight mortgages 
(those not amortized) are generally up to 
not over sixty per cent. of such costs and 
more often average fifty. Building and loan or 
other amortized mortgages average higher, as 
they are being gradually reduced by regular 
payments, and the owner’s equity increases 
with each payment. In some localities the 
loans can be secured as high as eighty or eighty- 
five per cent. Mostly they average nearer 
seventy per cent. 

In securing loans it is always best to get 
the money in the locality in which the house 
is to be built and to follow the usual meth- 
ods established there. The so-called “usury” 
laws in most states limit the interest charged 
on mortgages to not over six per cent. and it 
will be found that most mortgages are based 
upon that charge, although in some cases 
higher charges are made for second mortgages. 

Due to the increase in costs of construction 
and the uncertainty as to the future range of 
prices, the amount of cash or “equity” re- 
quired to be put into the property by the 
owner has increased considerably. Formerly, 
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HE attached garage— 


a problem of economical 
fire-safety. 


The garage built into the 
house is a highly conven- 
ient modern development 
—but it must never be- 
come a fire-peril to your 
loved ones. To make your 
garage fire-safe at lowest 
cost, use Bostwick Truss- 
Loop for the ceiling and 
Bostwick Truss-V-Rib for 
the wall-partitions, a con- 
struction enthusiastically 
commended by building 
inspectors. Full details 
gladly furnished on request. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





HE OLD IDEA that it is never really safe 
to decorate the walls and ceilings of a new 
house until a painful but unavoidable period 
of cracking and settling has passed is out- 
of-date. Bostwick Truss-Loop has made it 
wholly unnecessary. 


Cracking and chipping is not a fault of the 
plaster—it’s a fault of the plaster-backing. | 


| 


Let Truss-Loop guard 
the fresh, trim, new 
beauty of your home. 


Bostwick Truss-Loop is a metal lath which 
is formed in long sheets with myriads of 
rigid, unyielding steel trusses and gripping 
loops. Once the plaster is trowelled into its 
triple-locking grip, the plaster cannot bend 
and crack. It actually takes a hammer to 
loosen plaster from Truss-Loop. 

Let us send you a pocket-size sample of 

Truss-Loop cut from an actual sheet. 


With it will come complete directions 


and advice as to its use. 





THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO., Niles, Ohio 
ORIGINATORS of METAL LATH 









TRUSS-L@P 


“Makes plaster permanent” 
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if the owner had sufficient funds to cover the 











GLIMPSE No. 2 INTO THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA’S SECOND GREATEST INDUSTRY 


Pride in First Class Work 
is the Label of Leadership 


Nowhere else in the 
world does the science of 
Lumbering equal modern 
American methods. And no 
hardwoods in the world sur- 
pass the superb cabinet- 
woods of our own great east- 
ernandmid-southern forests. 
(Knowledge of their extent 
today gives a sudden joy to 
people of cultured taste in 
furniture and interior-trim, 
some of whom had almost 
been led to actually believe in the early exhaustion of our native sup- 
ply! Yet generations to come will share our present lavish privileges.) 


The vista shown above is two milcs long—a solid bed of supe- 
rior hardwood logs, of many species, which in due course will yield 
over 12,000,000 board-feet of the best furniture, trim and specialty 
woods in the world today. 


Notice the obscure temporary railroad at the right—laid (at 
heavy cost) to convey the thousands upon thousands of selected logs 
from their neatly arranged “stop-over” to the great mills which are 
to convert them into form for your most intimate and life-long uses. 


It is a fascinating thought— as to just which of the logs seen 
above may contain the material for your own new dining room set, your 
new phonograph cabinet or the interior trim (or floors) of your new 
home—perchance this year, or next year (or even the year after.) 














cost of the lot he was usually able to arrange 
the financing. Now, however, if only a straight 
first mortgage is secured, the owner should 
have at least forty per cent. of the cost in cash, 
which is considered as his equity. Based upon 
the assumption that the average small house 
of today, individually built, means an invest- 
ment of $2000 for the lot and $12,000 for the 
house and all incidentals, he can probably 
borrow as high as from $8000 to $8500 and 
must have cash for the balance. In this case 
his vearly carrying charge is the interest on 
the sum borrowed, exclusive of taxes, water 
rent, etc. 

If, however, he should borrow the first 
mortgage from a building and loan association, 
he can in some localities borrow as high as 
$10,000, reducing the amount of equity needed, 
If he should be able to borrow this much, 
based on monthly payments on account of 
principal and interest, the carrying charge 
would be $100 per month, with a premium. 
If, however, the owner must bid a premium of 
ten cents per share on the fifty shares at $200 
per share required, this will add $5 per month 
to the payments, as follows: 


$10,000.00 mortgage at 6%............ $600 . 00 
$1.00 per month on fifty shares........ 600.00 
10 cents per share premium on fifty shares 60.00 


Total annual payments............. $1260.00 


These calculations do not include such items 
as fire insurance, taxes and water rent, which 
vary in all localities and with the type of 
structure. 

Where second mortgages can be taken by 
building and loan associations, such as in 
Pennsylvania, it is not unusual to have a first 
mortgage of $8000 upon a $14,000 property 
and then secure $3000, or possibly more, addi- 
tional. In this case only the second mortgage 
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is amortized, and the carrving charges based 


No matter when it happens, however, you never will forget this r 
| on $3000 are made up as follows: 


photograph of the superb logs, superbly “logged” and so proudly 
\ and skilfully handled, parts of which someday or other are to be your 


very own. (Réally, the notion is distinctly interesting!—Isn’t it?) $8000.00 first mortgage at 6%......... $480.00 
$3000.00 second mortgage at 6%....... 180.00 
WRITE US—AND WATCH THIS PUBLICATION FOR GLIMPSE No. 3 $1.00 per month on 15 shares.......... 180.00 


25 cents per month premiums on 15 shares 45.00 





American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Total annual payments............. $885 .00 


Monthly payments of $73.75 exclusive of 


“CERES TEPER * Op nem MMT a BSI 


Gmcrion Oak arama ~. a sg Willow j 
estnut u xs etc aV » “ > 9 a 
hia Js sm a. — Waalia taxes, etc., may be made. This plan has the 
Poplar Ash Maple Persimmon et PS advantage of reducing the monthly payments, 
although it does not, of course, pay off the 




















entire mortgage. 

In some states the mortgages are amortized 
over longer periods, which reduces the monthly 
payments by reason of the smaller amount 
required to be paid on the principal. This is 
also often true of mortgages in home-building 
corporations. 
| It is hoped that this brief outline of the 
| conditions surrounding the securing of mort- 
| gages will be an encouragement to the owner 
: who is not certain just what steps to take in 
be found? The secret will be revealed in securing mortgage money. It is impossible in 


| 
, | ee 
(> O |e L E CT O R 9 S L U + K | one article to cover all sources or methods by 


i 

| 

| 
i which the money is secured in all sections of 
i 
| By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 

| 


























i TO BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 





| OW often have you wished to beautify your home at slight expense? A house which reflects 
your personality is to be desired above all,— perhaps just a quaint antique mirfor, a gate- -legged 
| table or an inviting chair is all you need to ane 3 orm the whole effect of a room and make it 
| the attractive, “ homey” place of your dreams. There is perhaps no more delightful task than the 
| hunting for household treasures of other days,— but how can you recognize them and where will they 











the country. The owner should always con- 
sult some local authority, a banker, a realtor 
or a broker, and the advice in each individual 
case will be worth much more than any words 
put into an article. But, above all, do not be 
afraid totry. You are not asking a favor, but 
are proposing a business transaction, which is 
and should be of mutual benefit to mortgagee j 
and mortgagor. i 


Beautifully bound, profusely illustrated. $2.50 postpaid 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press, INc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. } 
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Kelsey Health Heated residence of W. W. Warner at Pelham, N. Y. 


Put In Two, Uses Only One 


An Interesting Coal Saving Instance 
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work the entire season through 
if it had a little more care than 
they find it convenient to give. 


IMPLY because most warm 
air heats so seldom do what 
they are claimed to do, the 
architect for this residence de- 
termined to be on the safe side. 
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Consider the fact that it is a 12- 
room house and exclusive of 
the billiard room and glassed-in 
porch, has 62 windows and 9 














































He specified two Kelseys. 
Asmall one. And a large one. 
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doors. 
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Both arranged so either one or 
I \ 
both could be run \\ 
: e P , N 
\ Now. further consider that for \ 
\ The idea was — it’s a most sensi- the entire year this house re- \ 
\ ble one— that the small Kelsey quires only 8 to 10 tons, to keep \ 
N would take care of the coolish y? ames : it uniformly 70 both day and \ 
\ days of early fall and late Supposedly halls are hard to heat with warm air, night, and you get a definite \ 
which is so in general but not so with the Kelsey. P . ° \ 
idea of the economy of the \\ 
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spring. 
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Kelsey Health Heat. 
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The large one for the colder 
weather, while in severe condi- 
tions both would be fired. 
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In thinking over which facts, 
bear in mind that it not only 
heats, but ventilates and humid- 
ifies af the same time. It heats 
with freshly heated fresh air, 
automatically mixed with just 
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As a matter of fact it didn't 
work out that way at all. Have 
just received a letter from the 
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NN owner, stating that he never : ; ‘ NV 
\ sls tothe, sink: thax ence i the right healthful amount of : 
NN ie ; isture. 
’ \ the coldest of weather the small arenes \ 
N one does all the heating. Further facts and figures vou \ 





are welcome to. 
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He even goes so far as to state 
that the small one would do the 


Likewise, our printed matter. 
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What a joy to have heat comfort without the 
obtrusive evidence of the heat’s origin. 


New York Office sian si NN 

103-H Park Avenue H FE. | { E. LS FE. ia >. re ony <C> 
WARM AIR GENERATOR Co» S 

305 James Street KS 


‘CD NX S 
Syracuse, N. Y. \\ 
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They are placed under the china closet 
in place of the usual drawers or shelves. 
The opening is covered by one of our 
ornamental grilles, in design and finish to 
agree with the wood work. 

The grille is secured in place by four 
screws, making the radiator easily 
accessible. 

An extension stem from the valve with 


hand wheel at top extends up just inside 
the closet door at the right. 














Unique Way of Hiding Dining Room Radiators 





JUTTLE & BAILEY MFc Co. 


2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


a, ‘4 
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IN 


Ex‘ending from the back and curved 
over the top of the radiator is a small 
deflector which helps to throw the heat 
out into the room. 


All in all, it isa rather clever way of over- 
coming radiator obtrusiveness. 

You will find in our new booklet on Radiator 
Enclosures, a goodly number of other en- 
closure suggestions, adaptable alike to new 
homes and old. 

You are most welcome to a copy. 






































FP. A. Shick Residence 
West Bethlehem, Pa. 


Does it Cost Much 
to Build Now? 


If you build today and 
build throughout of NATCO 
Hollow Tile, your home will 
cost less in the end than if 
you had built of some less 
permanent material before 
the war. You will use less 
coal. Your home will be damp 
proof, vermin proof and most 
important of ali, safe from 
fire—as safe as if there were 
no such home-destroyer as fire. 


NATCO-HOLLOW ‘TILE 


Finally, be sure that the hollow tile 
you buy is the genuine, trade-marked 
product. Each piece of tile is im- 
printed with the name NATCO to 
insure you that you are getting a 
reliable, permanent and fire-safe 
building material. Ask your local 
building supply dealer for further 
information. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PR@DFING 


a COMPANY : 
\. 145 Federal St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
N-7 
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GC. E. Schermerhorn 
Architect 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains | 

| Meade & Hamilton, archi » Cleveland | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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| ‘*50% Cheaper than Paint’’ 


Look Better— Wear as Well 
More Preservative 


Paint now costs more than twice as much as Cabot’s Stains, and 
painting costs more than twice as much as staining, because the 
stains can be applied more than twice as fast, using a wide, flat 
brush, ordipping. The coloring effects are soft, deep, and trans- 
parent—not ‘‘painty’’—on shingles, siding, or boards, and the 
creosote penetrates and thoroughly preserves the wood. You 
save half your painting bill, double the beauty of your house, and 
keep the woodwork sound by insisting upon using the genuine 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
Send for free samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
| 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 


| 

















THE HOUSING BOOK 


Just PustisHep—Containing photographic reproductions, with 
floor plans of one and two family houses of frame, brick, stucco 
and concrete construction, also four, six and nine family apart- 
ments. 150 illustrations and plans. 132 pages 8}x11, Green 
Cloth, Price $3.00, with Architecture and Building, a monthly 
magazine devoted to building construction, subscription price 
$2.50 per year, both for $4.50. Sent postpaid: 


The William T. Comstock Co., Publishers 23 Warren St., New York 
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Heating the House With Gas 
(Continued from page 181) 


seventy-seven square feet of hot water radia- 
tion were installed. A temperature of sey- 
enty degrees Fahrenheit by day and fifty-five 
degrees Fahrenheit by night is automatically 
maintained by thermostats. Careful records 
of the amount of coal used in the previous 
coal-heating installation and other costs are 
available. The costs compare as follows: 
Coal: 1917-1918 
15 tons of coal, figured at the present 


DTCOOl Bia POLIO... . 5 6 oes e oe $180.00 

Furnace attendance, seven months at 
tS A eae aa 70.00 
Kindling wood 1-4 cord at $22 per cord. 5.50 
$255.50 


Gas: 1918-1919 
It required 299,300 cu. ft. of gas to heat 
the house for the entire season. In 
New York gas is sold for 80 cents per 
1000 cu. ft. Thisequals.......... $239.44 
In New York, gas of a high heating-value 
(650 B. t. u.) is supplied; and as the house 
was well sheltered, with a consequent low 
heat-loss, these resuits could probably not be 
duplicated elsewhere. However, this installa- 
tion shows that the cost of house-heating with 
gas in a well-designed system need not be 
prohibitive even where gas of a lower heating- 
value is supplied. 


A Typical Suburban House 
Problem 


(Continued from page 191) 


drive which goes directly past to the garage. 
This is one of the distinctive features, provided 
so that persons wishing to enter the house from 
an automobile can do so without crossing the 
lawn. 

The client desired on the first floor a living- 
room, an ample dining-room and a library, 
besides the kitchen and pantry which were to 
be in a separate ell. On the second floor they 
wanted a large chamber for themselves, with a 
child’s alcove, a closet with.a window in it, 
and a bath. Two other children’s rooms, a 
guest-room, and a house-bath were needed, 
as well as a maid’s room with its own bath, to 
be reached directly from the back stairs. It 
will be evident that the number of rooms to be 
provided on the second floor was large in rela- 
tion to the requirements of the first floor. 
With all this the area of the house was to be 
kept as small as comfort would allow. 

The possible effect of crowding which might 
easily arise because of small dimensions has 
been overcome by the arrangement of the 
rooms. The hall on the lower story was made 
wide and rectangular with the stairs running 
parallel to the front door, thus leaving space 
behind for the library, which, though not 
large, is sufficient. Double doors from the 
hall lead at the right to the dining-room, and 
at the left to the living-room. This latter 
extends through the whole depth of the house 
and has the sun all day because of the win- 
dows on three sides. No thresholds divide 
the room, and anyone sitting in the front part 
of the living-room may look acréss the hall to 
the opposite side of the house through the 
dining-room, or down the full length of the 
living-room itself. It either case, this unob- 
structed view, combined with light colors and 
white woodwork gives a feeling of openness 
and space. 

Back of the dining-room are the pantry and 
kitchen with that much desired boon, a cross 
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Comfort, protection from heat, cold and dampness, 
, safety from fire, permanence, and economy —these 
are the most important considerations in home- 
building. Hollow Tile affords them in full measure. 


_ HOLLOW TILE | 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 





Hollow Tile offers a combination of qualities and advantages pos- 
sessed by no other building material. 


Rapid, economical construction is made possible by the large shapes; 
‘ the burned clay resists fire and never decays; the air cells insulate 
from heat and cold, assuring comfort the year ’round. 


| Made in large units of burned clay, with two or more air cells, 


EELS PY AM MER TOR ARR am USAR AN aah OF 


Write to Department 419 for our book, ‘‘Hollow Tile for the Home’”’ 


MAS [IER ILE 
THE TRADE-MARK OF THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


ASSOCIATION AND YOUR GUARANTEE OF A PRODUCT 
MADE IN ACCORDANCE WITH ASSOCIATION STANDARDS 


3 THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 


REPRESENTING AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The small illustration shows how a Dunham Radiator Trap looks when fitted to a 
radiator. The Trap is pivammentie adjusted at the p a drm nh needs attention, 


New Life For Old Heating Systems 


Did your steam radiators leak, knock and gurgle last winter? Were 
they half-hot? Did you have to force the steam pressure up to five 
or six pounds to get things warmed up? 


If you can say one “Yes”, you will welcome an easy way to over- 
come such troubles—whether they have been in a home, apartment, 
office, store or factory —for, above all, you want heating comfort. 


Such troubles are due to chronic clogging-up of the heating system. 
The air and water (condensed steam) interfere with the circulation of 
the steam. Remove these trouble-makers through a separate pipe, 
and you get perfect heating comfort—more hours of comfort per ton of 
coal. And this is exactly what is accomplished by the Dunham Heat- 


ing Service. 


UNI SERVICE 


This Service is based upon the Dunham Radiator Trap—a small 
Gevice connected to each radiator, and from which a small pipe leads 
to the cellar or boiler room. Without letting an ounce of steam es- 
cape, the Dunham Trap automatically removes the trouble-making air 
and water. The steam then circulates freely at low pressure: radia- 
tors quietly get hot all over; you have all the heat you want, when 
you want it. 


It will repay, you many, many times to have your present steam 

heating system “Dunhamized.” Tell us exactly what kind of a building 

you have, or intend to build, and we will make our recommendations 
aooeniinaiy. Do this now — before winter gets closer. 





Cc. A). DUNHAM COMPANY Fisher Building CHICAGO 
Sentestos © Marshalltown, Iowa Branches in 36 cities in 
* Toronto, Canada United States and Canada 


; London: 64 Regent House, Regent Street, W. 1. 
Paris: Estabits. Munzing & Cle, Saini amadian de ok Fontaine-au-Roi 
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NOW READY 


THE STORY OF OPAL 


THE JOURNAL OF AN UNDERSTANDING HEART 





@ The most talked of and popular story which the Atlantic Monthly ever published. 
The intense interest aroused by the few chapters which have recently appeared has not 
only justified the editor’s belief in its unique value as an epic of childhood, but has led 
to the publication of the Journal in book form. The first impression has already been 
largely spoken for and we advise a prompt order. 


Regular Edition, containing twice as much 
material as appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 


Illustrated. $2.00 postpaid 
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ventilation. The cook’s pantry was omitted, 
as is so often done in the modern house, but 
this need is filled by the closed cupboards 
around the kitchen walls. The electric stove, 
and the shelves and cupboards in the pantry 
show that convenience was a primary con- 
sideration here as in the master’s part of the 
house. Placing the service portion in an ell 
is an arrangement always to be desired. 
From the practical standpoint it removes 
sounds and odors from the living rooms and 
for zsthetic reasons it adds length to the 
house-block. It was desired that the cellar 
stairs be equally accessible from the master’s 
portion and the service quarters, for the con- 
venience of the owner, that he might use them 
without going into the kitchen. This was 
accomplished by having the stairs lead from a 
small entry between the library and kitchen. 

On the second floor the requirements of the 
plan compelled an arrangement which is not 
usual in houses of today, a stair-hall with 
rooms on all four sides. This makes the hall 
dependent upon light reflected from below. 
The architects permitted this with some mis- 
givings and were pleasantly surprised to find 
that the hallway is quite light enough, due to 
the fact that during the day there is seldom 
an hour when some of the room doors are not 
open. Over the living-room is the owner’s 
bedroom, large and sunny. At the west side 
is the small alcove for the baby, and the 
closet, eight feet square, with a window. 
From this room opens the sleeping porch. 
The bath faces the morning sun. A second 
bath has been placed adjoining the guest- 
room but has been made accessible to the main 
hall so that it can be used as the house-bath. 
In one corner of the hallway drawers and 
cupboards extend from floor to ceiling,’ and 
closets and shelves—a delight to every house- 
wife—show that careful thought has been given 
for every comfort. Details such as these 
show that the owners took an unusual interest 
in the planning of their home. 

A modified Colonial style has been used 
throughout the house. The lights are not 
hung from the ceiling in most cases, but are 
attached to base plugs so that standing lamps 
and table lamps can be used. Where fixtures 
are found they are Colonial, and the fireplace 
mantels are Georgian. The furnishing and 
decoration have been thought out so that the 
whole effect may be consistent. In the din- 
ing-room the sideboard is a remodeled piece, 
not old in its present form, but made over 
from an antique desk, and very interesting. 

All the architectural and landscape work 
was done under the supervision of the archi- 
tects in close co-operation with the clients. 
It is interesting what a “different” result 
can be obtained from the usual problem. 
The place is an example of what can be done 
when architects can undertake all of the de- 
signing, and when the clients are able to take 
an active part in the expression of their needs. 





Celebrating the 300th Anniver- 
sary of America’s Origin 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (Incorporated), 
One Madison Avenue, New York, has 
drawn up suggestions for the use of communities 
planning to celebrate the 300th anniversar) 
of America’s origin. By writing to the above 
address, individuals can secure valuable infor- 
mation and counsel regarding suitable plays, 
pageants, tableaux, recitations, ceremonials and 
music suitable for use in their communities. 
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ONSIDER the valves as very important parts of your plumbing system. 
Their job is big; their responsibilities many. 


bs ee The system may be correctly laid out and installed by a reputable contrac- 
tor but still there is chance for much inconvenience and discomfort if ordinary 
Fig. 310. Brass Globe light weight valves are used. 


alve eee brass 
w. 

A valve must be sturdy enough to stand the “wear and tear” of 
frequent use, and strong enough to meet the strains thrown upon 
it by settling of a dwelling and the expansion and contraction of 
piping. Jenkins Plumbing Valves are strong and heavy. They 
meet this service and these strains by a wide margin, remaining 
everlastingly dependable under every condition. 


7 ene tn ern ICE 
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Jenkins Valves of the renewable disc type, are fitted with a Jenkins 
Disc of rubber composition. When the valve is closed the disc is 
yielding enough to conform to any irregularities in the seat that 
may be caused by grit or sediment carried into the pipes, thus 
forming an absolutely tight contact completely shutting off the 
flow. There is no wearing metal to metal action between the disc Fig. 108. 
and seat. The disc takes up the wear and gives the valve “hie 
practically unlimited life. Jenkins valves do not leak. An ac- 
curately threaded spindle makes opening and closing easy. 
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Jenkins Plumbing Valves are made of the best brass, plain or 


The above illustration shows the abso- ; : : 
lutely tight contact formed when the polished, and nickel plated. Each valve is tested for the severest 


valve is closed—the lower illustration . : : s 
: itt des. hae, OEE cea Whee toe service possible, before it leaves the factory, and is guaranteed 
valve is open. Arrows indicate the satisfactory in every way. 


4 direction of flow. 


Today, as for over fifty-five years, Jenkins ‘‘ Diamond Marked” Valves are 
used when better plumbing valves are desired. Request your architect to 
specify and see that genuine Jenkins Valves are installed by your contractor. 











If youown a home, are building or planning to build send for our Plumbing 
Booklet. It is interestingly written and shows in diagram the proper location 
of valves for plumbing satisfaction. 
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Fig. 112. Brass | 


JENKINS BROS. einai | 


OP WE Bis os ies che vee New York 133 No. Seventh St......... Philadelphia 
524 Atlantic Ave.................Boston 646 Washington Blvd........... Chicago 
St. Louis Pittsburgh Washington San Francisco Havana 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 


103 St. Remi St., Montreal, Canada 
6 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W. C. 2, London, England : 
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Since 1864 
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When You Put Your Own Key 
In Your Own Front Door 


That new home you are building will reflect 
your own personality—your foresight, your wise 
planning and your good taste. 

So, by all means, avoid the conventional in 
hardware. Use Sargent Hardware throughout 
your home. 

Sargent Hardware will make your home safe 
from the intruder. Its strength and security 
cannot be tampered with. It discourages force- 
ful entry. 

At the same time its beauty of design har- 
monizes with the highest of architectural and 
decorative standards, and lends an air of refine- 
ment that mirrors your good taste. 

The Sargent designers have created many 
tasteful patterns. They are shown in the Sar- 
gent Book of Designs. Send for a copy and 
select with your architect the style that har- 
monizes with your home. 


Sargent Door Closers 


That back stair door, cellar door, storm door, 
lavatory or closet door would never be ajar 
with a Sargent Door Closer on guard. 

In home or office, public or private 
institutions, Sargent Door Clos- 

ers will do their work faithfully 

and silently, and give quiet and 
dignity to their surroundings. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 















L®t our latest catalogue guide 
you in your fall planting. 
It is full of attractive sugges- 
tions for the emallest plot to 
the most regal lawn. Ever- 
greens, hedge plants, shrubs, 
climbers, roses, shade trees, 
large and small fruits, St. 
John’s Wort—the hardy shrub, 
which bears a multitude of rose- 
like yellow flowers, and blooms 
in early June. 
Write for this helpful cata- 
logue today, and do not delay 
sending your order. 


THE MORRIS NURSERIES = 
Box 805, West Chester, Pa. cos 
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PEONIES - TULIPS - NARCISSI 


Peonies: Ten varieties in mixture, 100 plants for $20.00, 50 for 
$11.00, 25 for $6.00. Twelve plants, all different, not labeled, for $3.00, 
seven for $2.00, three for $1.00. 

Tulips: Mixed Late-flowering, all colors, 100 bulbs for $2.40. 

Narcissi: Ten varieties in mixture, 100 bulbs for $3.00. 

All quotations include delivery by mail or express. Please order early. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, CARTERVILLE, MO. 








Irises, Peonies, Gladioli 


IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF CHOICE VARIETIES 
600 Varieties of Irises — Catalogue Free 


RAINBOW GARDENS, “sr: Paut, mann.” 
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Selecting Hardware for the 
Garage 
(Continued from page 189) 


for this type of garage is the door-holder which 
prevents slamming or loose blowing of the 
doors. 

In certain communities and under certain 
conditions the garage that relies on the rolling 
door for its entrance and exit is the only adapt- 
able type. Apart from this, the rolling ga- 
rage door is popular by reason of its convenient 
method of entry and the fact of its being 
especially adapted for use in small garages 
where the saving of floor-space is essential. 
In the lower left-hand corner of page 189 is 
shown a service-door arrangement which is of 
special interest to the man who does a great 
deal of repair work in his garage. When the 
service door is open wide against the side wall 
the rolling doors can be rolled past it as far as 
necessary. A service door of this nature is 
well to consider. It is convenient as well as 
practical. The hardware fittings for a garage 
where rolling doors are used will of necessity 
include roller-bearing hangers. A hanger of 
sherardized steel with the roller bearings 
closely fitted is illustrated. Essential, also, 
will be a substantial chain bolt and foot bolt— 
plus hinges, handles and butts. 

In the garage shown in the lower right-hand 
corner of page 189 the hardware is so arranged 
that all doors can be carried around to the side 
wall at one time, using either the extreme right- 
or left-hand door as a service or passenger en- 
trance door. A pull or handle is placed on 
cach of the extreme right- and left-hand doors 
in a convenient position to balance the draw- 
ing of the doors around to the side wall. The 
hanger which holds the door, rolls along on a 
track supported by steel brackets, making a 
very sturdy support for doors of all weights. 
The complete hardware equipment for this 
type of garage would include three roller- 
bearing hangers, three pairs of hinges, two 
door-handles, one wrought steel hinge hasp, 
one set of japanned floor guide plates and the 
necessary screws and bolts. To present the 
best appearance all these items should be 
heavily japanned. 

Different types of garages necessarily call 
for special provisions of a minor nature, but 
generally speaking, the hardware for swinging 
doors and rolling doors described and featured 
in this article comprises that which is best from 
a practical standpoint and where ease of opera- 
tion, appearance and satisfaction are concerned. 

It is always well to remember that whether 
you plan to build an elaborate garage or just 
a modest one, provision for the best in garage 
hardware will add materially to the service 
and satisfaction you will get from it during the 
years to come. 


Planting the Home Grounds 
(Continued from page 202) 


are rather more easily dislodged in windy sit- 
uations than are other vines. Also, they are 
not very vigorous growers, for the most part, 
and require good soil for their roots and plenty 
of fertilizers. 

The familiar Trumpet creeper is one of the 
most satisfying vines. It gives a striking 
effect in a sunny exposure during the summer 
months. Its foliage is decorative and its large 
flowers appear on the new shoots in continuous 
succession for many weeks. The colors of the 
blossoms do not combine very well with the 
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‘*‘The Cabinet-wood Superlative’’ 


Corners [hat Stay Square 


Chests and cabinets, tables and chairs—how satisfying it is ts i 
to have their corners stay tight and square, their drawers ape 
continue to slide smoothly, their legs remain true and firm 4 igre 
through the years. ise 
The corners and drawers and legs of WALNUT furniture 
have been doing these satisfying things for centuries. 


_Our museums show multitudes of beautiful examples which 

have really improved with age. (The Walnut Brochure de 
luxe shows engravings of many of these. May we send it?) 
The cabinet maker worthy of the name cannot help but love 
AMERICAN WALNUT, that superlative cabinet-wood which 
has almost been the parent of his art and craftsmanship. 
So it is your good fortune that there is made every day in 
America FURNITURE of AMERICAN WALNUT which will 
carry the lesson of your discriminating taste “even unto the 
third and fourth generation.” 
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You are not forgetting that you want the pleasing Walnut f 
Brochure? Are you? Just drop a line. (Now is the best.) | Kee 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 1014, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago eae 















































THIS BORDER IS A SKETCH Yi fs = EXAMPLE OF CARVING 
“FROM LIFE” OF 4 FINE > 7 IN AMERICAN WALNUT 
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FOR SALE AT 1-4 ¢ | OF ( ORIGINAL COST 


Opposite North end of Arlington Avenue 
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= Beautify Your Home With Evergreens 
= Direct from Little Tree Farms 


= Our Famous Offer of 





= Ornamental 


= 
Evergreen Trees 


has enabled thousands of home owners, at little cost, to add to their grounds the beauty 
and dignity of living trees—growing trees, enhancing year by year the attractiveness of the 
home and its property value. 

We make this special offer solely to acquaint home owners with the service and 
nursery stocks of Little Tree Farms. This Special Introductory Offer includes: 


1 RED PINE, 1 JUNIPER, 1 DOUGLAS SPRUCE, = 





1 SILVER Fir, 
1 AUSTRIAN PINE, 1 ABORVITA 
Each of these beautiful Evergreens is two feet high, or over; and in sturdy growing 
condition. Packed carefully for safe delivery to transportation company, Framingham, 
Mass.; shipping weight 25 lbs. Send remittance with order. 
FREE: The Book of Little Tree Farms 


Beautifully illustrated with photographs of trees, shrubs and landscape effects. Con- 
tains valuable data on choice and care of nursery stock. Used as a reference work in 
schools, and listed in library of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Write for it. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY COMPANY, Dept. G-9 


15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Owners of Little Tree Farms 
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a 
Silver Fir 








In the Old University City of Providence 
1 14 mile from State Capitol and City Hall, 
at 151 MORRIS AVENUE 


on top of the hill, 200 yards from electric cars. 






GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


= for our illustrated ~ 
catalogue of Flower Pots, 
Boxes. Vases, Benches, Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


| Gattoway TERRACOTTA ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 

















“ABBOTTSFORD” 


A roomy, comfortable home, with a beautiful outlook 


Built by a fesiane Cova of selected 
granite, in the most substantial manner. 
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LANDSCAPE DESIGNS 


We solicit your correspondence relative to the beautifying of 
home grounds. Designs drawn by experts familiar with every 
phase of this work. Planting plans furnished free under condi- 
tions which we shall be pleased to explain on request. 


Write for sample plan and full particulars 


GUARANTY NURSERY COMPANY 


Landscape Department 


Interior recently passat and modernized 





Enquire of JOHN R. FREEMAN 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


449 Cutler Building Rochester. N.Y. 




















PEONIES, IRIS and DUTCH BULBS 


WILL GIVE YOU THE EARLIEST SPRING FLOWERS. PLANT THEM NOW 
FIVE CHOICE PEONIES FOR $5.00 | SIX SUPERB IRIS FOR $1.00 


prepaid to any part of U.S. prepaid to any part of U.S. 





Reg. price Reg. price 
George Washington, brightred . . . $2.00 | Majesty, nearly pink. . . . . . 35c. 
Mons. Jules Elie, large lavender-pink . 1.00 + among nd shade... .. - _ 
Queen Victoria, white ..... . 1.00 anew. See 
Alexander Dumas, light pink . . . . 1.00 Elizabeth, lavender epraeiaty hee 
La Coquette, deep pink with white center 1.00 “THe Dania Kine” Honorabilis, popular yellow Sra 


My new Fall Catalog gives complete cultural notes, and contains 71 varieties of Peonies, together with a complete collec- 
tion of Iris, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, Daffodils, Ornamental and Flowering Shrubs, and Evergreens. Its free. Write 


for your copy at once. (E 2 ALEXANDER 


315-325 CENTRAL STREET EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 











red of ordinary brick walls, but for brick of 
other colors and for various painted surfaces 
they serve admirably. If the lower part of the 
plants is in the shade they are likely to lose 
their foliage and look bare. There is a Chi- 
nese Trumpet creeper which has larger flowers 
than our native form and is of interest because 
it has so many blossoms. 

Where one is compelled to find a vine for 
each of several purposes within a single group 
he would do well to select one of the honey- 
suckles. In the many varieties of this genus 
one can find those suitable for shade as well as 
those suitable for full exposure to the sun; those 
which are dwarf and those which are tall; 
those with fragrant flowers and those with 
flowers without fragrance; those with foliage 
which is evergreen and those with foliage which 
is deciduous. Another advantage of this 
group is that many varieties are listed in all 
good nursery catalogues, so that the plants 
are easily obtained, and in most cases they are 
also readily established. 

All of these honeysuckles belong to the genus 
Lonicera. The variety called the woodbine 
honeysuckle (L. Periclymenum) will thrive in 
shady situations and it will produce great num- 
bers of sweet-scented yellowish white flowers. 
The evergreen honeysuckle, often called the 
Holleana honeysuckle, is, perhaps, the most 
popular and is especially desirable because of 
the dark-green leaves which remain on through- 
out the winter. The attractiveness of the 
foliage is enhanced by fragrant flowers of vel- 
low and white which appear late in the season. 
The Belgian honeysuckle is a dwarf variety, 
especially useful for covering low boulders or 
for planting along foundation walls. It has 
spikes of red flowers that give an attractive 
effect throughout the summer. Several other 
varicties desirable for various situations will 
be found listed by the larger nursery firms. 

Among the little-known vines which are 
worthy of more general planting perhaps the 
climbing hydrangea is the most important. 
It takes time for it to become established but 
it can be depended upon for an annual showing 
of small white flowers which is most attractive. 
It should be given winter protection in the 
more northern situations for the first two or 
three years, but after that it is likely to prove 
sufficiently hardy. 

The familiar Virginia creeper is the most 
distinctive American vine. It is found every 
vear along the roadsides and the borders of 
woods, and its foliage in autumn becomes one 
of the most beautiful features of our landscape. 
It grows easily in almost any situation and 
adapts itself to almost any surface. It is prob- 
ably more largely used than any other native 
climber, and its beauty justifies its popularity. 
This frequent use is doubtless due to the ease 
with which wild plants may be gathered and 
established as well as the ease with which one 
gets rooted branches from the vines already 
growing on the grounds. 

The successful use of vines for home adorn- 
ment depends largely upon the care given 
them. The roots need fertility for successful 
growth, and the shoots need intelligent prun- 
ing. The time and nature of the pruning 
depends primarily upon whether the blossoms 
develop upon the new or the old wood. If 
they develop upon new wood, spring pruning 
should be given. If they develop upon old 
wood the pruning should be done after the 
flowering season in summer. In each case, it 
is easy to determine the facts and to govern 
one’s pruning accordingly. 























Crane Service is as Broad as the Market 


Specifying Crane equipment for a heating or plumbing installation - 


insures high quality and serviceability not only in the visible fittings, 
but also in the hidden piping, where lack of reliability might soon 
jeopardize the whole system. 

This standard of service is equally important whether the builder 
is interested in a home, hotel; apartment, office building, factory, 
hospital or other public institution. It is equally easy to obtain, too, 
for buildings of all sizes and types, because the Crane source of supply 
is as broad’as the market. 

In addition to providing, through the trade, proper fixtures for 
every requirement of heating, plumbing and sanitation, Crane Service 
gives ample choice of design to satisfy individual tastes. 





THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCII TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE BOSTON 


ATLANTA 

A SPRINGFIELD 
KNOXVILLE BRIDGEPORT 
BIRMINGHAM NEW YORK 
MEMPHIS Ba BROOKLYN 





LITTLE ROCK PHILADELPHIA 
MUSKOGEE 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO NEWARK 
ULSA CAMDEN 
OKLAHOMACITY VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS- SANITARY FIXTURES sactimore 
WASHINGTON 
ST. LOUIS CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS ALBANY 
sees aot 23 WEST 441 ST.. AND 22 WEST 45! ST..NEW YORK CITY SYRACUSE 
Cieimman TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED BUFFALO 
TEDEABApOnIS BRANCHES: FIFTY-SEVEN LEADING CITIES +» WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT procaneing 
DETROIT ST. PAUL SACRAMENTO DAVENPORT PORTLAND GREAT FALLS 
HICAGO MINNEAPOLIS OAKLAND DES MOINES POCATELLO BILLINGS 
ROCKFORD DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA SALT LAKECITY SPOKANE 


OSHKOSH FARGO WATERTOWN SIOUX CITY OGDEN SEATTLE 
GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES TACOMA 


We are manufacturers of 
about 20,000 articles, in- 
cluding valves, pipe fittings 
and steam specialties, made 
of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast 
steel and forged steel, in all 
sizes, for all pressures and 
all purposes and are dis- 
tributors of pipe, heating 
and plumbing materials. 


That the demands of Industry are 
as fully met by Crane Service as 
—_ of the homebuilder is strik- 
ingly indi y the y 
ing photo of Crane steel elbows 
an ifolds. C their size 
with the figure of the worker. 
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Beauty that Endures 


AK has always been recognized as the 

handsomest and most durable flooring. 
The rich luster of a fine oaken surface adds 
a touch of splendor to even the simplest 
room arrangement. 


Oakresponds beautifully to care. Its charm 
increases with age. After a hundred years 
oak floors are still in use in many old-time 
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The Qualities That Give 
Attractiveness to Houses 
(Continued from page 197) 


are so mild that fireplaces or a hot-water fur- 
nace are sufficient, a high ceiling and small 
floor area permit the radiators to be vertically 
over the furnace, and the rise of heated air to 
the top does not leave the room cold. Where 
winters are severe a low ceiling saves heat and 
gives a chummy cosiness to an interior. We 
once had houses with high ceilings, but they do 
not now appeal to us, not because the type is 
unattractive, but because we lacked the taste 
to do it justice, and also because we associate 
the type with the sordid life of a new and unde- 
veloped country. They will return some day, 
and we shall look back with wonder at the un- 
necessary meanness of our present low ceilings 
and our misproportioned doors and windows. 

An American architect once said to the writ- 
er that we:should build more according to our 
needs. He meant that he felt an insincerity in 
our domestic architecture that reflects our un- 
determined civilization. We grow prosperous 
so suddenly that we become play-actors, pos- 
ing and pretending to be better than we are. 
The quality of genuineness is lacking and with 
that lack there is one of character. This we 
notice, for instance, in going from a city 
suburb to a genuine little country village. 

A similar lack of attractiveness, also due to 
lack of genuineness, comes from not adapting 
our houses to the climate. The country is one 
in nationality but very diverse in climate. A 
New England house must be designed for great 





extremes of weather. The floor flush with the 
ground that attracts us in an English house is 
out of place in New England. We must havea 
basement to hold the furnace. Farther South 
the basement may be sunk only a couple of 
feet below the ground, which leaves room for 
windows that will light it well. The ground 
floor, raised six or more feet above the ground, 
insures privacy and a wider aspect from the 
windows. In still warmer climates where the 
basement is omitted, the ground floor may be 
flush with the ground, and then ceilings should 
be high, with French doors. On our Pacific 
coast the climate is the island climate, even 
throughout the year as it is in Europe, but sum- 
- mers without rain call fora special sort of archi- 
tecture. There the patio house is correct; the 


mansions. Mellowed by time and polished 
by the tread of departed generations, they 
have the rare color of old mahogany. 


We have compiled an interesting book 

about oak floors which we will send upon 
request. It explains why people often have 

_an erroneous impression that oak flooring ‘i, 
is expensive. It tells how to lay oak over ty 
old floors. It also contains much other 
information, in detail, for those who are 
planning to build or remodel. Write for 

this valuable book today—now. 


























OAK FLOORING 2022LALN. patio, enclosed with the house walls and a high 

1046 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. garden wall, both of hollow tile, is kept sepa- 

FMA rate from the dried-up desert outside, and the 

1 aa A life of the family may be divided between the 

be roofed-over space and the open. The whole en- 


= closure becomes aliving-space. Thereis no limit 




















to the possibilities of the development of this 
DO YOU LOVE 4 DVENTURES 2 patio house into a characteristic, inimitable 
1 ifornia a Swiss chalet side by side with a New 
OST people admit at once that they do, but sighingly add that adventures are only for the England farmhouse, an English half-timbered 
in an office who says that adventuring is his hobby. Samuel Scoville, Jr., an attorney, monastery, an old Colonial house and a Moor- 
collects adventures instead of collecting rare books or rugs, — and the adventures that befall him, ish harem, each one spoiling all the others. 
“Every man,” he says, “needs a hobby,” and that he has found a most efficacious one is its neighbors. A man’s house, like his clothes, 
tom & ee ee ee should be made to order to suit his circum- 
size of the family, income and habits, but the 
climate and the nationality are the same for 
Illustrated by Photographs, attractively bound in green paper boards, me ‘ pee 
with pictorial cover and jacket. 242 pages. $3.00 postpaid. pressed in a single type. We demand individ- 
uality because we do not understand that what 
ness and a perfect fitting to our lives, the 
site, the climate and our neighbors’ houses. 


type, but instead of it we find in Southern Cal- 
| very young or the very rich. Yet in Philadelphia there is one man who works all week villa, an Italian villa, a Spanish thick-walled 
and enthrall his readers, are those of the great outdoors, of birds and flowers and animals. The attractiveness of a house is affected by 
stances, that is, to suit the plot of land, the 

EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 
all the community, and this should be ex- 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - - BOSTON, MASS. we really want is character, beauty, genuine- 
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STOP THOSE DANGEROUS DRAUGHTS 


—that cause Discomfort 


You can’t have comfort in a draughty 
house. 


With currents of cold air sifting in around 
doors and windows, there can be no even 
distribution of heat. Too warm in one 
place—too cold in others. 


Your house equipped with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips will be proof 
against the entrance of cold draughts 
and dampness. They will keep the heat 
in and the cold out. 


You will enjoy uniform healthful heat in 
every room without forcing the furnace, 
and at the same time use less fuel—at 
least 20% less. 


and Ill-health 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips are in- 
stalled by Chamberlin expert mechanics 
and guaranteed for all time. Immediate 
service for installation or adjustment is 
assured through Chamberlin direct fac- 
tory branches in the principal cities. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips can 
be applied to practically every type 
of door or window—wooden or metal 
sash. 


Your house needs Chamberlin protection 
—the comfort and the health of your 
family is at stake. 


Send now for your copy of our 
interesting Weatherstrip Booklet. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
501 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 


























A Chamberlin’ d 
Window 





Illusiration at left shows 
a Chamberlin’d wind 





Parts in black are Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather 
Strips. Youcan plainly 
see how the installation 
of Chamberlin Weather 
Strips prevents the es- 
cape of heat,— how they 
exclude cold draughts, 
dirt, dust, dampness 
and even noises. 
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I dont mind Housekeeping 2 bit! 


© The Universal Housewife Says— 


O wonder—with UNIVERSAL Home 
1 Needs to do the hard work. Really — 
they make housework a pleasure. And how they 
do cut down the bills! 


With the UNIVERSAL Coffee Percolator it's the matter of 
a few minutes to make coffee of delicious flavor. The 
UNIVERSAL Food Chopper makes delicious dishes from 
left-overs that would ordinarily go to waste. Saves its cost 
many times over in the food it saves 


Perfect Bread in the UNIVERSAL Bread Maker in three min- 
utes. The Cake Maker, Mayonnaise Mixer, Tea Ball Tea Pot, 
and scores of other UNIVERSAL Home Needs all doing their 
part to lessen the housewives’ work, and with UNIVERSAL 
Aluminum Ware gleaming from shelf and cabinet —the Univer- 
salized Kitchen is truly a wonderful ‘‘workroom” of the home. 
UNIVERSAL Vacuum Cleaner has conveniently located toggle switch and 
pistol grip which fits the hand. Full width nozzle—and for picking up thread, 
lint, etc., which cannot be removed by air alone, there is a gear-driven brush. 
Is be -autifully finished in Verd Antique. Special bumper to prevent damage to 
furniture. 

UNIVERSAL Electric Washing Machine—beautifully enameled cabinet wit! 
all moving parts enclosed. Gear-driven mechanism, automatic safety clutch. 
Light, durable, sanitary cy linder ; non-sagging, swinging wringer, with safety 
release. Locks in five positions ; will not operate except when in position. 
UNIVERSAL Electric Waffle Iron makes delicious waffles at the turn of 
a switch. Served piping hot in less than two minutes. No smoke, no odor. 
UNIVERSAL Electric Grill prepares a complete meal right at the table. Cooks. 


broils and grills. UNIVERSAL Portable Electric Range—a regular ranxe 
in everything but size. Ideal for the small apartment or kitchenette. 


UNIVERSAL Electric Iron takes the drudgery out of ironing—saving many 
tiresome steps to and from the hot stove carrying a heavy iron. No roasting in 
a stuffy kitchen. Iron in comfort anywhere. 


On sale at Electric Dealers and Lighting Companies, Hard- 
ware, House-furnishing and Department Stores everywhere. 


Write for FREE hooklet No. 33, ‘‘Universalize Your Home”’ 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 


E BEAD TA F4. 


"UNIVERSAL Devices Help to 


ic Grill 


Electr 
No. E984 $15.00 


Solve the Servant Problem” 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Vacuum 


Cleaner No. E701 
$47.50 


Electric Washing Machine 


Electric Waffle Iron 
No. E930 $20 ‘00. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 208) 


in all the fixtures, rather than only one larger 
lamp at one point. It means no more volume 
of light, no more expense. And it eliminates 
the dark shadows and gives a softer, more 
pleasing illumination. Then in the reading 
lamp, the desk lamp or any other lamp that 
vou habitually use for close-up work, use a 
50-watt white mazda. This combination 
gives the most sensible, comfortable and eco- 
nomical arrangement possible. 

The lamps, themselves, are shown life-size 
in the pictures and the 15, 25 and 40 watt sizes 
have the familiar mazda filament, a tiny drawn 
wire of tungsten metal. The making of a 
lamp is a delicate process of assembling the 
parts step by step as illustrated. The wonder 
is that they are so strong, so sturdy and so 
enduring. The life of a mazda lamp today is 
rated as 1ooo hours, but | have had mazda 
lamps in service over five years and they will 
come through an amount of rough handling 
that is surprising. 

The new 50-watt ‘‘white mazda”’ is a most 
interesting innovation: a lamp with a bulb of 
milk-white glass that gives a glareless opales- 
cent brilliance that is wonderfully comfortable 
and pleasing yet an exceedingly bright light. 
It has a shorter concentrated filament like the 
100-watt “mazda C” lamp. Both of them 
are gas-filled lamps. That is, instead of hav- 
ing a vacuum inside, this lamp is filled with 
gas which greatly intensifies its brilliance. So 
bright is it, that the 1oo-watt lamp should 
never be used unless enclosed in glassware 
that diffuses the light and eliminates the glare. 
Also, this lamp is entirely too large for use in 
the average home. The only place where it 
is appropriate is in the soft marble inverted- 
bowl fixtures, perhaps, where part of the light 
shines through and the rest is thrown up or 
the ceiling. But even so, it needs a large hall 
or very high-ceilinged room. 

It may be taken as a good rule in lighting 
the home, that wherever a lamp larger than 
the 25-watt size is needed, the new 50-watt 
white mazda is the best choice. Also, wher- 
ever the smaller lamps are used in fixtures 
which are placed so high or in shades which are 
so shallow that the eye may see the dazzling 
filaments, the lamps should always be frosted. 
Glare defeats the very purpose of the light. 
It must not be permitted if you want good, 
comfortable illumination. 

There are, of course, some ornamental fix- 
tures which do not provide for shades of any 
kind, and must be used without shades if their 
artistic effect is not to be destroyed. In such 
cases the round bulb lamps, either frosted or 
with opal glass, are better than the regular 
mazdas. Some of these fixtures call for smaller 
lamps also, with what is called “‘candelabra 
base.” There are four styles of these little 
lamps available, as shown in the picture. 

In the main, however, as I have said, there 
are four lamps to use—the 15, 25, 40 and 50 
watt mazdas. Stick to them, remembering to 
use several small lamps about the room, rather 
than one large one, and your home will be well 
lighted. As far as possible, it is well to use 
your side-wall and ceiling lights for soft 
general illumination only, providing table- 
lamps and convenient portable floor-lamps to 
use where and as you will, for reading, play- 
ing cards, sewing or other work requiring a 
more intense illumination. Before all else, 
protect the eyes from too much light, for not 
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OME rooms just seem to have “grown up.”’ The furniture reflects its 
quality; furnishings are pretty; walls by themselves, attractive — but the 
ensemble isn’t artistic, inviting. Sanitas Modern Wall Covering will make 

your rooms look friendly and interesting. 

There are Sanitas styles for every room in the  Sanitas is durable. It is made on cloth, machine 
painted with pure oil colors that do not fade, crack 
or peel. Hang it like wall-paper. The average 
room can be decorated with Sanitas in one day. 
No waiting for coats of color to dry. 


house. Chambray and grass-cloth patterns; rich 
tapestry and Spanish leather designs and glazed 
tile effects. Also dull-finished plain tints that can 
be hung as they are or frescoed, stencilled, blended, 
repainted, tinted or panelled, to suit your prefer- See the Sanitas styles at your decorator’s. Have 
ence and to express your individuality or agree him show you how they will make your house 
with the character of any room. beautiful. 


Write for Booklet and Samples 


Address the Manufacturers of 
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t Water 


is essential. 
for beautiful hair 


T is not possible to get the soft, silken sheen, the fluffy, 
I brilliant luster of really clean hair without soft water. 
Hard water curdles soap—any soap—and deposits a 
film of sticky, tough curd upon everything it touches. 
The first trial of soft water will be a revelation of new 
possibilities in cleanliness. 


Moreover, the full bath of luxurious soft water is nature’s 
oldest and best skin beautifier. 


And what soft water does for the hair and skin it also 
does for everything washable. Delicate fabrics—laces, 
silks—renew the full bloom of their beauty with each 
washing. 

No city water whatsoever can rival rainwater in softness. We supply 
the best means of getting soft water into your home cheaply and 


without trouble. A V-K electric soft water system supplies it under 
pressure—all you need —at an operating cost of a cent a day, or less. 


This pumping system is fully automatic, self-stopping, self-starting, 
quiet in operation, and requires no attention save for a few drops of oil 
a few times a year. 


“The Modern Way” tells all about V-K Water Supply Systems. 
Send for it. 


THE VAILE-KIMES COMPANY 
Dept. B-920 Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 





WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
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only is a sensible intensity far more comfort- 
able, but it results in the better display and 
appearance of your furniture and decorations. 
Cover each lamp with a shade, and in selecting 
them do not forget that glassware colored in 
dark hues absorbs light in itself and will, of 
course, require a larger-size lamp. However, 
its charm and beauty may be worth it. 

Nothing in our homes contributes more to 
the enjoyment of our hours of relaxation and 
play than the electric lamps upon which we 
depend each evening. Surely, it is worth 
while, therefore, for everyone to watch this 
matter of the use of lamps, and see that every 
socket in the house is filled with the size and 
style that will give the best light at that point. 
And the best light means the light that is 
most comfortable, most economical and most 
appropriate and pleasing. 


An Eight Hour Work-Day Schedule 


An eight-hour day for houseworkers will 
never be enacted by Congress. They will 
have to institute it for themselves, and this 
schedule shows how it has been done for many 
years in one home which is run electrically. 
It affords a basis for making up an eight-hour- 
day schedule for any home, with such va- 
riations from the schedule as different living 
conditions will necessitate. 


For a Family of Five 


7:30- 8:00 Prepare breakfast; put clothes to soak 
(Monday). 

8:00- 8:30 Serve breakfast, (Make coffee at 
table in electric percolator. Make 
toast at tableon electric toaster.) 

8:30- 9:00 Clear table, wash dishes in machine, 
brush up dining-room and _ start 
clothes to washing in machine. 

9:00-10:00 Monday—Wash clothes and put on 
line (wash curtains of 1 room each 
week). 

Tuesday—Iron clothes with electric 
ironer and electric glad iron. 
Wednesday—Clean 2d floor (including 
windows of 1 room each week) using 
vacuum cleaner. 
Thursday—Clean silver, ice-box and 
cabinets. 
Friday—Clean 3d floor and basement. 
Saturday—Clean 1st floor including 
kitchen. 
10:00-10:30 Marketing. 
10:30-11:00 Rest and read newspaper. 
11:00-12:00 Tidy bedrooms and place in electric 
fireless cooker the foods for dinner 
requiring long, slow cooking. 
12:00-12:30 Prepare luncheon. 
12:30- 1:10 Serve luncheon. 

1:10- 1:30 Clear dining-room and wash dishes in 
dishwasher. 

1:30 Recreation (2 afternoons each week 
devoted to sewing). 

5:00- 6:15 Prepare dinner. 

6:15- 7:10 Serve dinner. 

7:10- 7:30 Clear table, wash dishes and place 
cereal in fireless cooker. 


8 hours total 


Any inquirics which our readers may wish to 
make regarding the electrical equipment of their 
houses, the placing of lights, the number of lights 
requisite in relation to the size of the rooms, etc., 
etc., will gladlv be answered by The Readers 
Service Department. A stamped and _self- 
addressed envelope should accompany all in- 
quiries, which should be sent to The Readers’ Ser- 
vice Department, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, 
Mass.—Tue Epitors. 
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The Decorative Use of Oriental Rugs Henry V. Button 
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Four Ways of Furnishing a Dining-Room 
Courtesy of the Hampton Shops 








Cactaceae Kate Peel Anderson 


The Opportunity of the Country Village 
Frank A. Waugh 








The Home of George F. Newell, West Newton, Mass. 


An effective grouping. The litile chest on a frame was made in Ipswich, 
Mass., about 1680. The mirror is walnut and gilt, and is of the type Frank A. & Frederic M. Kendall, Architects 


commonly described as ‘‘ Martha Washington.” 








Tenants of Birdsacre Cordelia J. Stanwood 


View of the breakfast porch in the Newell home with a glimpse of the 
garden in winter. The climbing ivy is an attractive feature of this room. 


A City House With Country Values 
Bess & Gould, Architects 


My Kitchen! Alice Carrick Skinner 
October Planting for April Blooms N. H. Ellsworth 


Furnishing the Servants’ Quarters Hanna Tachau 
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What It Costs to Do It Electrically Clara H. Zillessen 


UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


---- Special Offer to New Subscribers Only -- - - 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00* for fourteen months’ subscription OR $1.00** for 
four months’ trial subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to be sent to 


Name 


Street 


City -.- ee | 


*Foreign postage, $1.17 extra; Canadian postage, 58c extra. 


**Foreign postage, 34¢ extra; Canadian postage, 17¢ extra. H. B. 9-20 
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Dreer’s 


Reliable Spring-Blooming 


Bulbs 


O NOT miss the joy of having a bed 
of Bulbs next Spring. Plant them 
as early as you can and success is certain. 


We import the very highest grades of the finest 
varieties and offer in our Autumn Catalogue 
splendid collections of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis- 


sus, Crocus, Lilies, etc., etc. 


The fall is also the time to set out Roses, Hardy 
Our Autumn 
Catalogue also gives a complete list of seasonable 
seeds, plants and bulbs for out-doors, window gar- 


Perennial Plants, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 


den and conservatory. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine. 


714-16 Chestnut St. 


Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


or border 
this Fall 

















after the Goddess of the Rainbow? 


or Fleur de Lis, a flower whose fascinating beauty 


Crocus, Freesias, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, L.I.,N.Y. 





Have a ‘*‘Fleur de Lis’’ Iris Garden | 


Is there a little nook in your garden where you 
can rest and “chum” with the glorious flowers named 
Truly, every 
color of the rainbow may be found in the hardy Iris, 


must have been meant to bring peace and rest to human- 
ity. Learn to know Irises at their best by planting 


Childs Select Named Irises 

Like glowing velvet and scintillating precious jewels, 
Iris, in their season, eclipse in beauty every other 
flower in the hardy border. To enable you to know 
Iris as we love them, we offer postpaid, 

20 best named Garden Iris, all different, for $2.50 

10 best named Japan Iris, all different, for $1.50 

In superfine mixture, 20 Garden or 10 Japan, $1.25 
We grow acres of Irises, Peonies, Lilies, and other 
hardy bulbs and plants for all planting. 
We also specialize in Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Shrubs, Vines, Berries and winter 


Large Catalog Free. 


flowering plants in great variety. 









\ seuss: ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots — 
and are absolutely the best for the amateur planter. 
Send today for our 
** New Guide to Rose Culture”’ for 1920— 
it’s free. It isn’t a catalog—it’s a practical work on 
rose growing. Profusely illustrated. Offers 500 Roses 
and other plants, bulbs and seeds, and telle how to 
grow them. Safe delivery guaranteed. Kat. 1850. 70 
greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 971, West Grove, Pa. 











THE LIFE OF FLOWERS 


| Give brilliancy, richness and liberal flowering to your 
| plants and flowers with this registered, guaranteed 


plant food in tablet form. Its effect will be seen quickly 
and the beauty of your home increased. 

Order eu stamps or money order. Postpaid in 25, 50 cents 
and $1.00 boxes. The dollar box is most economical. Dept. B. 
$23, Vita-fiora C oat 
sie, Vita-flora Compan Bae 
seen. V7 YOPLIN mon pe 


FP DALS us wv 














Decorative accessories for beautifying home 
grounds are represented by the neatly de- 
signed natural stone Benches, Bird Baths, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globe Pedestals manufac- 
tured out of our celebrated « pucker E GRAY” 
Sandstone. 


Inquiries solicited 


THE On10 QUARRIES COMPANY 
Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio 














HORSFORD’S 
Cold Weather Plants 


Should succeed with all who live where winters 
are cold. Our home grown Lilies are sure to 
succeed where store bulbs might fail. We offer 
two or three new kinds not offered elsewhere. 
Our Regal Lilies are fine stock this year. Before 
placing your order don’t fail to ask for our 
autumn supplement. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT. 
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Notes from a Garden Book 
Work for September 


(Continued from page 204) 


may be utilized for this purpose. Grape juice, 
besides being delicious, is also very healthful. 
“Ever-bearing” strawberries and raspber- 
ries should now be making their second big 
vield. If you have not these valuable ex- 
tenders of the regular crop put them in for 
next year; they cannot be too highly praised. 
Use all of September’s fruits freely as break- 
fast appetizers and also as desserts, as health- 
ful, delicious and labor-saving substitutes for 
puddings and pies. The Seckel pears may be 
picked the latter part of September or early 
October, according to season and convenience. 
When they begin to fall freely, and when a 
pear, lifted slightly, easily separates from the 
branch, it is time to pick them. Store in a cool, 
dry place to ripen; an old bureau makes a fine 
pear container. Shelves may be put up in the 
store closet on which to lay them; arrange in 
single layers. Sort pears very carefully, retain- 
ing for ripening only those absolutely perfect. 
If you want to increase your stock of grapes 
without expense, try starting cuttings. Make 
the cuttings after vines are dormant, tie up in 
bundles and pack in sand during the winter to 
start in early spring and also try setting some 
in the earth outdoors before the ground freezes. 
We have a small nursery for starting cuttings 
of grapes, roses, currants, etc. Rose cuttings 
may be put into the ground in early Septem- 
ber. Set close together and bury half the 
length. If non-spreading raspberries are to be 
increased bend a few tips over—leaving extra 
canes for the purpose—and cover with a 
shovelful of earth. New gooseberry bushes 
may be started in a similar manner by pinning 
down the lower branches and covering the 
part pinned with a very little earth. Increase 
currants by cuttings or by dividing old roots. 
Continue to keep the garden-work up to 
date. Pull out all used-up crops and burn or 
put on the compost heap, and keep the ground 
clean, cleared up, and free from weeds. The 
stalks of the early corn should also be pulled 
up; do not add these to the compost heap, 
however, as they take too long to rot. They 
are also prohibitively hard to burn. You can 
usually give them away for fodder; we tried 
with success using them last year as a cover 
for our strawberry bed, to save buying hay. 
Keep the dried beans picked when well 
ripened, or you will lose many from the self- 
opening pods. If you have plenty you can 
save your own seed, carefully labeling each 
variety. Although all sorts of dried beans are 
excellent for winter table use, those canned 
when small and young are much more deli- 
cious; therefore plan to utilize all the surplus 
possible when at this stage. Keep matured 
and ripened vegetables expecially well picked 
as frost approaches, and use, can, sell or give 
away everything. Good conservation re- 
quires, when possible, enough canned products 
from a good-sized garden, to last until fresh 
vegetables come again. Have you tried 
canning red sweet peppers in a thin vinegar 
and sugar syrup? They are invaluable as 
savory flavorings for winter-made dishes, and 
keep perfectly. Green ones, halved, for winter 
“stuffing,” may be canned by the ordinary 
cold-pack method. Pick, dry, and store sage, 
summer savory and all herbs which your 
garden includes. Do not forget to gather and 
dry a few wild bay leaves also for flavoring 
soups and sauces. Sometimes just the right 
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©The Beauty and Character 
of the HousE of BRICK 








An artistic booklet with attrac- 
tive illustrations and useful in- 

ion for all who intend to 
build. The Romance of Brick, 
Extravagance of Cheapness, 
Comparative Costs, How to 
Finance the Building of a 
Home, are a few of the subjects 
treated. Your copy is await- 
ing your request. Send today. 





“THE STORY OF BRICK” 














Painting after House of Robert E. Seyfarth, Architect 


EAUTY and character are the qualities we want 
our homes to express. They are not dependent on 

size and cost, but on design and materials. Through its 
wide variety of color tones and textures, Face Brick 
offers artistic possibilities beyond the scope of other 
materials; and by its durability and fire-safety, and by 
reducing repairs, depreciation, insurance rates and fuel 
costs to a minimum, it is the most economical material 
in the long run, for the cottage as well as for the mansion. 
These matters are fully discussed in“The Story of Brick” 


American Face Brick Association 


1122 Westminster Building - Chicago 














NES 


Free Book 


suggest hundreds of plants and shrubs suitable for gardens and 


Florists 





Flowers 


THE opportunity is yours to make your home more enjoyable and 
ie —- by — its 4 gy | whether you own 
cious jest city lot. Our Landscape Service 
aad cg will ted AS to advise with you on appropriate plans and 
planting for your grounds. 
Write today for our large, illustrated fall catalog No. 194. It will 






grounds of all sizes. 


THE WAGNER PARK NURSERIES COMPANY 
Box 93, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen Seudhnwe Gardeners 
















STANDARD 
of the WORLD 





IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 

GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 

The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 

“ The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


** Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities” 


WRITE FOR BOOK. OF DESIGNS 













THAT HOUR OF REST | 
How welcome—and we owe it all to the 


| i 
“Sa 


Savee many steps. mening arms bring every inch of 
drying line to where you onl When through—fold and 
remove frame—take out pole and your lawn is undisturbed. 


Handy and durable. Write for folder ‘'B.’ 





HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 
53 Central Street 


DEALERS: Write for proposition 


Worcester, Mass. 





























ANDORRA 


Trees and 
shrubs,dis- 
: = in 
quality and 
large size 
which will 
sense an 
diate. 
eltect 





Have you seen 
ANDORRA? 


GARDEN & 
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For vegetable wers and all ate Sack of flowers. 
stand-bys; tells of new varieties; plantingand care. Get the bene- 
fit of our experience, 71 years the leading authority on seeds. 
The best book we have issued. Is free. Send for it today. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St. Rochester, N. Y. 

















Lorraine 


Fifth Avenue 
orty Fifth Street 


New York 











) pictures. 25 years’ experience. 
him on new ideas. 





COLOR SCHEME ARTIST AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


JAMES W. MASTERSON, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


can beautify your estate by using color schemes for gardens and opening vistas to form beautiful 
Has developed some of the largest estates in America. 
Kindly write for book on information. 


Consult 














conditions produce a big crop of “meadow 
mushrooms;” we dried a surplus last year with 
great success. 


In the Flower Garden 


]F prevented from starting the house plants 

in August, this may be done in Septem- 
ber. Late-flowering annuals, as cosmos, 
German aster, mourning bride, etc., should be 
in their prime until hard frosts. Snip off all 
withered heads before going to seed, as care- 
fully as if early in the season. Take up two or 
three of your finest double marigolds in full 
bud and blossom, to bring into the house; they 
will be a joy to you for weeks; and if carefully 
set, well watered, and kept in the shade for 
two or three days, will not even wilt. Large 
plants of Marguerites in full flower, make 
beautiful house plants, and are successfully 
moved from the garden. Old-fashioned double 
balsams are exquisite potted, and if sym- 
metrical plants in full flower are selected, they 
are nearly as lovely as azaleas. Some seed- 
saving is economical and advantageous and 
not too burdensome. We always save seeds 
of marigolds, zinnias, cosmos, calendula, 
mourning bride, and nasturtiums, selecting the 
very finest heads in desired colors. Dry them 
carefully, and put in marked boxes; by this 
yearly careful selection very fine stock is 
obtained. Dahlias should be in their prime in 
September. They are very tender and should 
be covered before an expected frost. 


Notes from a Garden Book— 
Work for October 


By Florence Taft Eaton 


Note: We thought our readers might liketo plan thetr 
October work now. This article completes this series. 
ARVEST and _ get-ready-for-winter 
H month! We must get all we can 
from the garden in October, as it is 
our last chance. There can be no procrastina- 
tion in garden work, as everything harvestable 
must be harvested and the garden itself made 
ready for winter. 

In a favorable season we may still enjoy corn 
and tomatoes, string and shell beans, summer 
squashes and other delicate crops. (October 
23, latest date of obtaining these unharmed, 
from our garden.) Keep everything well 
picked and a few days’ supply ahead in case of a 
a sudden frost. Be sure that every green 
tomato is cut off before the vines are pulled up 
—unless you decided on taking up and hanging 
some of them as one method of conservation. 
A delicious last-of-the-garden piquant appe- 
tizer may be made from gleanings of small 
string beans, a few pickle-sized cucumbers, a 
cauliflower or two and plenty of tiny green 
tomatoes. After cutting into proper size, and 
soaking and scalding in brine, cover with a 
mustard sauce made of one quart of vinegar, 
three-fourths cup of brown sugar, half a cup of 
flour and one-fourth of a pound of mustard, 
mixed, and boiled together. This is a very 
well-worthwhile utilization of what would 
otherwise go to waste. 

All the corn stalks must be pulled and 
stacked; let them stand awhile and enjoy their 
picturesqueness! Pull up the bean vines and 
shell the remaining beans and go over the space 
occupied by them with the cultivator; be espe- 
cially careful to get out the chickweed and burn 
it. Cut down the shrubby perennials. Put 
easily rotting débris on the compost heap and 
collect all else to burn. (Continued on page 240) 
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) DOES BIRCH SUIT—not 
4) somebody else—but YOU? 
It does appeal to thousands of 
homebuilders as being, the best 
"1 value forthe money, in beauty, 
| wear resistance, durability and 
© seneral adaptability which the 
» market affords. We believe | 
* that your Birch woodwork §f 

will please you to the utmost 

» and it is very simple for you 


| to KNOW that it will. 
Simply ask us tosend you FREE the — 
illuminating “Birch book” whichtells [= 
the whole story. 


= The Birch Manufacturers 
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You, too, can Vernicol— 
It makes old furniture new 
keeps new furniture from getting old 


the thoughtless rompings of children, or 
the carelessness of servants. 

Happily for you, Vernicoling is not 
one of those things you have to join a 
class to learn to do. It’s so simple to 
do; and so easily done; that you just 
learn in the doing. 

Comes in a can. Goes on with a 
brush. Costs surprisingly little for the 
much it does. Sold by all Lowe deal- 
Send for helpful hint booklet 
called “Vernicol—It Makes Things Do, 
by Doing Them Over.” 


In a near-to-magic way, you wave a 
Vernicol dipped brush over an old chair, 
table or dresser, and youth returns. Or, 
you discover that the finish on some of 
your fairly new pieces begins to show 
wear a bit, so you and Vernicol zest- 
fully restore its smile. 

It’s a comfortable sort of feeling to 
have, when you know that on a shelf 
in the closet, is always your youthify- | ers 
ing friend Vernicol, always ready to 
overcome the mars and scars caused by 


Tee Lowe Brothers cxpasy 


463 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
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Fifth large impression now off press 





An American Idyll 
The Life of Carleton H. Parker 
By CORNELIA S. PARKER 


“Tf you admire ‘strong men and true.’ if you enjoy 
biography, if you like love stories, if nalveté appeals 


to you, if a of happiness well told brings you 

ire, then this book belongs on your reading list. 
It is a book I have heard recommended a dozen 
times, but no one has been able to describe its charm 
or fascination.""—The Chicago Evening Post. 


Attractive binding, photogravure frontispiece, 
gilttop. $1.75 postpaid. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 


8 Arlington Street Boston 17, Mass. 























A Beautiful Book of Charming Verses for Children 


with Illustrations in Color 


JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN: 
THEIR BOOK OF VERSES 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 


The first Atlantic book for children, with verses that are read 
and re-read not only by the children, but by the parents as well. 


$2.50 postpaid. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Book Reviews 


THE PracticaL Book oF INTERIOR DEcorRa- 
Tion. Harold D. Eberlein, Abbott McClure 
and Edward S. Holloway. Price, $7.50. 
Books on, interior decoration, presenting the 

subject in its various phases and written for 

professionals and amateurs alike, are so numer- 
ous that unless the time and opportunity are 
given to make careful comparisons it is hard 
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What Chance Has Your 
Printed Matter 
With the Architect ? C0 ee oe 


| 
: | “The Practical Book of Interior Decora- 
| tion” is all that its name implies, for it is thor- 
oughly practical both for the professional or 
would-be professional decorator and for the 
amateur or individual who wishes a limited 
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He is literally swamped with let- 
ters, circulars, and catalogs. 















Swamped, to the tune of two and : : : : Be 
amount of instruction for special application 
one-half tons a year. : : 
: to a particular problem. 
: Part I of the volume under discussion is 





Think of it, two and one-half tons 
is the average for the average archi- 
tect’s office ! 


entirely devoted to the full historical back- 
ground provided by the great decorative peri- 
ods. It presents a consecutive picture of the 
art of interior decoration as it has been prac- 
2 tised in France, Italy, Spain and Great Britain. 
so many others are doing, what The second part of the volume deals with the 
chance does yours stand in that application to modern requirements of the 
two-and-one-half-ton avalanche? : lessons to be drawn from the historical exposi- 
tion in Part I. This constitutes the strictly 
practical side of decoration which satisfies the 
needs of the amateur. Part II] of the book is 
: a consideration of what is known as the Inter- 
: national-Inter Period Decoration and Furnish- 
ing, with an introduction on the Assembling of 
Styles, and further discussion of the Renais- 
sance, the Baroque, Rococo and Neo-Classic 
periods. 

“The Practical Book of Interior Decora- 
tion” is the first of the kind to formulate a 
definite body of decorative principles that are 
applicable under any conditions likely to arise. 
and moreover to give the ‘“‘how” and “why”’ 
of these principles with entire clearness and 
completeness. 





Knowing yourprinted matteras you 
do, and knowing the splendid things 
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One thing sure, architectural maga- 
zines are not pitched into the dis- 
card. 


When carefully considering which 
one to use—if you are only going 
to use one—give Architecture a 
little extra probing. 
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Otp CLocks AND THEIR Makers. By F. J. 

Britten. Price, $15.00. 

A FouRTH edition of ‘Old Clocks and ° 
| Watches and Their Makers” has recently ap- 

peared under this title. The book is an his- é 
torical and descriptive account of the different i 
styles of clocks of the past in England and 
abroad and contains a list of over eleven thou- 
sand makers. 

The large number of illustrations and the 
authoritative text make the book of particular 
value to collectors, and a chapter on the mec- 
‘aan hanism of clocks and watches adds to its 
interest for the makers of timepieces. Later 


N'TIQUES on will be published a separate volume on 


“Old Watches and Their Makers,” constitu- 
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Published by 
THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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RARE BOOKS 


! 
Americana, 15th and 16th Century imprints, and | 
large assortment oi out-of-print modern books. | ere ey a ee ee 
| 



































A Collection of well-selected books is the hall mark , Time: Some rare old mahogany pieces, ow ting chapters of this subject taken from the 
of good taste. Forty page catalog free on application. ae okie irrors, original work which was in preparation at the 
THE SMITH BOOK COMPANY - Box 449, SYRACUSE, N. Y. time of the author’s death in 1913. 
914 Union Central Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio | y 
| Coton SCHEMES FOR THE HomME AND MOobDEL 
| Interiors. Henry W. Frohme and Alice : 
E. and Bettina Jackson. Price, $4.50. i 
rrat um The principles of good design and color | ’ 
harmony are set forth in this volume, not by 
IT 1S means of reading matter accompanied by the 


usual black-and-white illustrations, but by 


“FISK oO“ K” BRI< K actual color plates showing both color and 
texture of the fabrics selected. The purpose 


HARDONCOURT-FISKE PATENTS of the book is to offer practical guidance to 

: in choosi d ing the 

N a recent advertisement of FISKE & COMPANY, INC., BOSTON, MASS. the homemaker in choosing an we hentyy al E 
‘ ; “Fisklock.” furnishings of the home, supplying thereby 

our printers misspelled the trade-mark name “Fisklock. the fundamental principles of color harmony 


on which should be based the personal prefer- 
ences of the individual. 
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DESIGNERS 











Antique Iron 
and Bronze 


Half-Polished Iron 
and Burnt Brass 





Grey Iron 


and Burnt Brass 


IMPORTERS 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO. 


Inc. 


511 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Boston, MAss. 
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Polished Brass 





Antique Iron 
Silvered Tops 
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ROOKWOOD PANELS AND POTTERY 





The range and variety in color and form that are charac- 
teristic of Rookwood Faience and Pottery make possible 
novelty and interest in the embellishment of the home. 


Many small articles of beauty are made at 
the Rookwood Potteries. Write for literature. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Portfolio 


A Cleveland Home. ‘‘Creo-Dipt’’ 
Stained Shingles used on roof and 
side walls by Archt. Howell & 
Thomas, Cleveland. 








‘CREO-DIPT cos 


Stained separately and uniformly in  soft-toned 
shades of red, brown, green and gray, these re- 


without additional brushcoating. Also economical 
because the exclusive creosote preserving process 


Their Economy 


les Cost!—of labor. Scarcity!— 
of labor and material. These 
are seeming detriments in present- 
time building that 
Stained Shingles help eliminate. 


beautiful shingles are bundled, ready to lay 


defies time and weather, saving re- 
painting and repairs. 

16, 18, 24-inch lengths. The open market does 
not afford such quality in shingles or stain. 

Send today for Portfolio of 50 large Photographs 
of Homes by Prominent Architects, and Color 
Samples. Ask about ‘CREO-DIPT” Thatch 
Roofs; 24-inch Shingle Side Walls with wide 
exposure of ‘‘ Dixie White’; Varied Treatment 
for Housing Groups. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1077 Oliver St., NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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Cleans carpets and 
rugs without beating. 


Cleans mattresses and — 





bedding without effort. 






Removes 


from upholstery. 


dust 






THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 
“KEEPS 4 CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 





Clean with a Spencer 


TOP that drudgery and minimize the usual 

family discomfort at Fall house cleaning 

time this year. Let a SPENCER Vacuum 
Cleaner do the work 


The SPENCER cleanses carpets, rugs and 
draperies without your removing them. It 
eliminates every speck of dirt from bedding, 
mattresses and upholstery without effort. 


Its vigorous action sucks the dirt and dust 
from the many hard-to-get-at places—and 
pipes it swiftly and surely down to a recep- 
tacle in the basement. Absolutely sanitary! 


There’s nothing complicated about the 
SPENCER. It has but one moving part, 
which revolves smoothly and noiselessly on 
ball bearings. And SPENCER hose and 
tools are light—and so easily handled by a 
woman. 


The SPENCER occupies little 
basement space and is surpris- 
ingly inexpensive to install. 





The Spencer Turbine Co. 


Dept. H. B. 


Connecticut 


Hartford 
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architectural d 
drawings from an architect would ae more than twice the price of the book itself. 


Gentlemen: 


Are You Planning to Build or Remodel Your House? 


ND are you confronted with those problems of interior detail which invariably come up 
A for discussion, and in the solution of which lies the charm of every successful home? 
It is with such problems as yours in mind that Miss Peabody, editor of the extremely popu- 
lar ‘‘ Homemakers’ Questions and Answers,’ has prepared a new volume entitled 


WHAT MAKES THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A collection of excellent aa YM and i made measured drawings of 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Enclosed find 


ory text. Toorder any one of these 


PRICE $3.00 POSTPAID 
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Notes from a Garden Book— 
Work for October 


(Continued from page 236) 


Conservation of the fall crops is now the 
most important business‘and well worth taking 
much trouble and pains to accomplish in the 
best possible manner. Dig carrots, turnips, 
and beets; cut off the tops—leave an inch of 
stem on the beets—let them dry off and get 
clean, and sort carefully; be very careful not to 
bruise or break the skin. If you have a mod- 
erate amount only, they will all keep perfectly 
well packed in boxes of sand in the cellar, if one 
has—as should be the case—a corner made into 
a vegetable closet. We use the same sand two 
or three years as it is often difficult to obtain. 
Root crops, so kept, retain moisture and stay 
crisp and tender all winter. The price of car- 
rots, turnips, etc., soars to such a height in the 
early spring (nine cents was paid in April for a 
turnip!) that it pays to take considerable trou- 
ble to keep them in the best condition. If you 
have a large crop of such vegetables, arrange a 
secondary supply as follows: Pack the dry, 
clean vegetables in layers in boxes with an inch 
or two of excelsior between the layers (there 
should also bea layer of excelsior under the vege- 
tables and on top); sink the boxes in a trench 
in the ground, cover with earth and later, when 
colder, with heaped leaves and cornstalks over. 
Delay doing this as long as possible. Pre- 
pared and buried in this way, the vegetables 
are found to be in perfect condition in the 
early spring. Cabbages may be buried, roots 
up, in trenches, and heaped with leaves. They 
are not injured by freezing if they stay frozen 
until needed; but alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing makes them rot. We have had good suc- 
cess in packing cabbages, heads down, on a 
layer of leaves in a deep, empty cold-frame, 
covering with more leaves, and when colder, 
a board cover; and have kept them in excellent 
condition until early spring. A neighbor packs 
carrots, beets and turnips in several small boxes 
—as salt boxes—leaves them outdoors close to 
the house foundation, covers with leaves and 
brings in a box at a time until used. 

Squashes and pumpkins must be brought 
into the house as late as possible and stored in 
a warm, dry place—and not in a damp part of 
the cellar as is often ignorantly done. An un- 
used third-story room is excellent for the pur- 
pose; be very careful not to bruise them. On- 
ions, after being ripened, pulled and spread to 
dry, may be stored in crates—if one has a 
quantity—to get good ventilation. If one 
has only a few, they will keep perfectly well in 
shallow boxes in the cellar, if cool and dry. If 
in a damp place they will sprout and spoil. 

If one has not much celery it can be left 
outdoors until used. Freezing spoils it, but, 
on the other hand, it will stand pretty cold 
weather. Keep it banked high and as it gets 
colder heap coarse straw or leaves well over 
the top; be careful that the earth does not get 
into the heads, as it causes them torot. If one 
has much celery it may be dug and the outside 
or decayed stalks removed, and then packed in 
trenches in the garden, and covered with 
boards with earth or cornstalks ontop. It will 
not keep indefinitely in this manner, but until 
hard frosts. 

Or the surplus may be packed closely to- 
gether in boxes of sand in the cellar; the boxes 
should be deep enough so that the heads may 
stand upright. Watch it carefully to guard 
against decay. 

Brussels sprouts are not hurt by the frost 
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Danersk Decorative Furniture 


q Artistry that is creative becomes power 
stored up in the article of furniture in 
which it is expressed. We see the force of 
it at work in each person who comes in 
contact with a beautifully planned room. 
It is constantly contributing satisfaction 
and giving impulses of pleasure that are 
positive and in the truest sense animating. 
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q Put thought and artistry into yourrooms. Plan 
your furniture and fabrics so that they will pre- 
sent a unity of appeal. DANERSK FURNITURE 
is devised according to fine traditions of the past 
and each selection is finished for those who use it. 
To city dwellers it brings charm and good cheer 


to the apartment. 
q Buy through your dealer, decorator or direct. 


Means more than SEND FoR THE DANERSK-E-9 
; ; Beautiful sets done in harmony with our own importations 
decorative urniture of fabrics, both glazed and unglazed, on exhibition at 


IT MEANS IDEAS ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION [ 


bl 2 West 47th Street, New York 


First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 
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KAUFFMAN 
Radiator Shields 


will 
PROTECT DECORATIONS 
and 


ADD to the APPEARANCE 
of YOUR ROOMS 

































Thousands 1 ee 
in use. res ek. _ eS 
They catch “WHITE HOUSE” Units — Residence of Jesse Minot, Red Bank, N. J. 
the d , . 
hold _ {AVE you thought of using Steel Dressers in 
Adds your kitchen and pantries ir place of wooden 
humidity ones? The result is an attractive kitchen that is 
also if you absolutely sanitary as well as durable. 
want it. 
The WHITE HOUSE Line of White Enameled 
GLASS, Steel Dressers is manufactured in a unit system. 
MARBLE : 
OR Send us your plans for estimate and sketch. 
METAL 
TOPS Information on request 
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saiiteuak GeraaehG eb JANES & KIRTLAND 


ST. LOUIS U. S. A. 130 West 44th Street NEW YORK 
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Are You Satisfied With and may stay in the garden until used up; or 


they may be pulled and hung in the cellar in 
Your Kitchen Range? case of early snows. Always let everything 

stay out as long as is safe, to shorten the time 
of house-storing; but be sure that potatoes, 





Does the fire start quickly and burn evenly? P ; 
Is the heat distributed equally on all sides We les etc., do , get the least nip of frost. 
of the oven, insuring uniformly cooked and Ve leave mest of ‘our’ parsnigs ana sepity in 
appetizing looking food? Is your range the ground until spring, as there is then more 
easy to clean, and does it give you satis- of a dearth of vegetables; dig some of each, if 
rs patie soma “ea fial wane? you wish any for winter use, and store in boxes 
, os : of sand. Endive may be blanched and may 
Deane French. Range be used from the garden until after hard frosts. | 
Lettuce still growing in the open gets accli- 
Does om look like the ordinary range. It has no mated amazingly and this also is delicious in 
useless fancy work. Refuse cannot gather under it, October. Webel the lattes io Gn eal frame 


stray drafts cannot cool the ovens. A Deane Range : ‘ 
requires very little fuel and soon pays for itself and keep it well watered and protected. Lift 


through this saving alone. the sash in the middle of the day. Look out 


Deane Ranges are designed to meet your personal for green aphis—apt to attack cold-frame 












ashe - requirements. The number of persons to be served, crops. 

| wanash Rver the fuels most easily obtainable, and the space av ail- We tried a successful experiment with late 
able, all are taken into account. The sturdy type of chard. One of the cold frames was dug out to 

construction insures the longest possible useful career. 7s 
the depth of two feet and in it were carefully 
Stop to consider how much more home comfort you would enjoy a}. ‘i 
if you had the right kitchen range. Outline your requirements planted a dozen well grown heads. By cover 
and we will send you our booklet “The Heart of the Home. ing with the sash, watering and petting, we 

had fine chard until well into winter. 

= Race = BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. After everything is well cleared up in the gar- 
snd Satie for W Oe Lalblins Congress’ Lake, Onto 265-267 West 36 St.NewYorR. NY. iw den, get a ‘permit ” and burn all useless débris, 
being sure to include weeds in seed and all dis- 


eased and decaying vegetable matter; a good 
clean-up by fire is very necessary at the end of 
the garden season. Give a last fix-up to the 
compost heap. Do not forget to cover the 
strawberry bed in November; October is too 
early. Give it a last and thorough weeding. 
Burn the asparagus tops, and if manuring has 
been delayed, attend to it. A new asparagus 
bed may be started now. 

Cover the spinach and corn salad with a 
light mulch and they may be enjoyed until 
early winter in a favorable season. Rhubarb 
roots may be divided at this season if wished: 
Also take up a plant or two, pile the roots to- 






















Homo-Tleaih Rianaion Ty Ol, 
The Kewanee Sewage Disposal System is a complete a 
sanitary system of protection, enabling you to use all 
a to-date plumbing appliances. fae System is sim- 

ie in construction, easy to install and has nothing to 
oat out of order. It a 4 to tet home the com- 





Ligh t and Power 
a twist of the wrist 


orts and conveniences of a city d 
eee Se ee o Lighting Plants, —— Every single electric socket everywhere is gether and let them freeze; leave them out-of- 
tem, supplying both running water rand chocericiey, in made instantly useful for two purposes. doors until late December, then bring into the 
one t . dina: - 
iecntuhenclens. tentententabiaetaciaeden, 3 #350 cellar and plant in a box and force a little for 
oan os Sage gece plants for farms, country OR $125 EACH ‘ late winter use; cover with a barrel or box, and 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. The device thet sashes Electrical the stalks will be a delicate pink. Bore holes 
439 S.F Tilin Appliances completely convenient. 3 5 apa 
° Kewanee, Illinois “The dominantly superior plas” in the cover to give ventilation. The French 


endive may also be taken into the cellar and 
grown for winter use. Bring in when the 
weather gets cold, plant in boxes of earth and 
cover with a few inches of sand, which will 
serve to bleach the endive. 

Order your fall supply of manure liberally — 


At your dealer’s 
Benjemin No. 2452 Shade Holders enable — 
any shade with your Two-Way 
‘BENJAMI N ELECTRIC MFG. -_ 
Chicago New York San Francisco 





@ KEWANEE @ 


Water Supply Electric Light ns Disposal 






































BUILD NOW if not already attended to, and give perennial 

OWN A HOME FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S SAKE beds, shrubberies, borders, rose-beds, etc., a 
good weeding, tidying up and lastly, a good 

U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR a mulch of the manure, first giving them a good 
soaking before the earth is frozen. Fall man- 








uring is greatly preferable to spring fertilizing. 
Light, easily rotting leaves—as those of the 
cut-leaf maple—may be left drifted upon beds 
or shrubberies and also put upon them for a 











House Beautiful Lantern Slides mulch; but leathery, thick foliage does not 

The Readers’ Service Department of THE House BEAUTIFUL has prepared five easily decompose and should be raked up and 
excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining disposed of. Also mulch with the manure 
Sh asuhe Meclidicin oti Misael rhubarb, grapevines, currants, gooseberries, 
> See opens : 8: blackberries and raspberries. Leaves or light 
The subjects are, briefly, as follows. litter may be heaped around small new-set 


evergreens or other small trees and vines as a 
winter protection. 

If you have room in some sunny window, 
take up a compact, small, well-fruited plant 


Collection A— 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C— 50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D—50 slides on The Town Beautiful 


Collection E— 50 slides on Building a House each of tomatoes and peppers, to have fun 

Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. with. I have treated my family with a tiny 
ripe tomato or two occasionally through the 

READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL winter. Pick quantities of parsley late in Octo- 

8 ARLINGTON STREET . ° - . . BOSTON (17), MASS. ber or early November, dry quickly on top of a 

















radiator, rub through a coarse sieve, and store, 
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Attractive 
Home Lighting 


These charming fixtures are quite 
in the spirit of the Old Masters. 
Designed to harmonize with furni- 
ture and decorations of the Adam, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton and Eight- 
eenth Century periods. 


No. 70. 5-LIGHT FIXTURE 
Light Antique Bronze finish. . 
West of Rockies as 
Colonial Silver finish . . . 
West of Rockies ..... 


No. 700. 2-LIGHT BRACKET 


Light Antique Bronze finish .. . . 
West of Rock, 
Colonial Silver finish . 
West of Rockies 


Prices do not incl 
bulbs or hanging 


EDWARD MILLER & COMPANY 
Established 1844 
Meriden Connecticut 
Write for name of MILLER 


Distributor near you 


ide 


y ee 


/MILLERY', 


Fixtures 
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KOHLER 


PRODUCTS OF JNTEGRITY 


Through the many processes which attend 
the transformation of raw materials into 
shapely, snow-white, glistening bathtubs, 
kitchen sinks and lavatories, one guiding 
principle accompanies every step here at 
Kohler — Integrity! 

Not alone beauty, nor durability, nor even 
utility guides the uniform method of man- 
ufacture, but foremost and ever-present is 
the determination that these products re- 
flect the integrity of principle upon which 
their preéminence in the plumbing field 
is founded. 


The science of the laboratory, the mixing 
of materials in the roaring blast furnaces, 
the delicate work of enameling: all are com- 
bined to make these products worthy of 
their wide public acceptance in homes, 
apartments, hotels, clubs and institutions. 


And it is but fit that the final step in these 
processes should be the fusing into the 
snow-white enamel, faintly but perma- 
nently, the word ‘‘ Kohler”—our everlast- 
ing pledge to the public of the integrity 
of Kohler products. 


KOHLER o—r KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Kobler “ Columbia” Lavatory 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND 
KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D.C. 
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Leavens Furniture 


The careful, discriminating purchaser plans 
a home that will become more beautiful as the 
years go by—which both in exterior and in- 
terior appearance will take on additional charm 
as it grows older. 


He selects 


Leavens 
Colonial 
Furniture 
for interiors knowing that like the house itself 


this wonderful furniture will grow old grace- 
fully—remaining always in vogue and satis- 
fying even the most fastidious taste. 


Personal preference may be exercised in the matter 
of finish. We will gladly supply unfinished pieces if 
desired, to be finished to match any interior. 

Write for set No. 2 of illustrations and Leavens stains, 





















Thousands of girls are working in 
gardens, on farms, tending poultry 
and taking care of pets—and they are finding 


‘*BUFFALO”” PORTABLE FENCE 
SECTIONS 


wonderfully convenient and economical. These 
sections obviate the necessity of fence posts, 
separate strands of wire, fence stretchers, post 
hole diggers, hammer, nails and staples. You 
erect them simply by pushing the legs in the 
ground and wiring the ends together. They 
can be set in any desired arrangement and 
changed to a new location at will. 
re : J7 

SE es 
these sections, and telling what others have to say 
about them. 


Buffalo Wire Works Company 
(formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 



















WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO, wc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. | _ essai 






















538 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 

















MAJESTIC 





Hotel and 


Restaurants 


Copeland Townsend 


Fronting Central Park at West Seventy 
Second Street — the motor entrance 


NEW YORK 


( Delightful vista yet surprisingly 
convenient to the heart of the great 


HOTEL ASPINWALL metropolis. 
LENOX, MASS. 









































4 ee “st . oe ae Taner q Accommodations and service in 
ee een ne eaie ee || a omwonaion wide ena aie- 
Desirable cottages with hotel service acter indicated by the name and 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers setting and completely satisfying 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda the expectations of its clientele. 

A Delightful ADVENTURES IN INDIGENCE *™e8nfor“E® 


Collection of Essays 
*The author has produced essays that sre pure literature. It is a delight to read the limpid, graceful sentences, and it warms the heart 
to find essays that are kindly and buman, filled with a great tenderness for all created SRE. Many fey ond of the volume will turn 
Tirtentendes 6 





first, after looking over the table of contents, to the essay on ‘*The Disappoi te and V ice,” than which nothing more 
charming has been written since Charles Lamb’s ‘‘ Dissertation on Roast Pig."’'— Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 1.50 Postpaid. 
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tightly covered, in pint jars. The bright 
green color and flavor are retained through the 
entire winter, and the steam of the hot vege- 
tables with which used, swells and freshens the 
bits immediately. Mint and sprigs of celery 
leaves may be dried and stored in the same 
way. Leave the latter whole. 

Take up dahlia tubers, cut off the tops, and 
store in a cool, dry place, first drying off. Tu- 
beroses, gladioli, cannas, etc., may be treated in 
the same manner. Fruit trees and shrubs 
may also be set in October. Plant bulbs for 
spring flowering before the ground stiffens. 
It is a good idea to allow oneself a few new 
bulbs each year, to keep the stock good. 
Scyllas are cheap and lovely—a good combina- 
tion! Crocuses have the great advantage of 
spreading, and are most beautiful in masses or 
in the grass. Hyacinths are great favorites of 
mine, and reappear many years. Daffodils 
and narcissus as a matter of course. Tulips 
are best of all and if different varieties are 
chosen the family have a long season. The 
stately Darwins are most beautiful of all, but 
are not permanent. The showy and curious 
“‘Parrots”’ appear for many years and are very 
ornamental and effective. Try to put in a 
few tulips every year. 


The Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities 


A Brief Account of What the Society Has 
Done and What It Hopes to Do 


HE Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities was organized in 
1910 for the purpose of saving, for future 
generations, the rapidly disappearing archi- 
tectural monuments of New England and the 
antiquities connected with its people. Too 
many of New England’s finest old buildings 
remain to us only as faded memories and it is 
only by exercising eternal vigilance that those 
yet remaining may be preserved. The work 
of destruction, in process or contemplated, 
goes relentlessly on. At so recent a date as 
1912, the unique “Sun Tavern,” Boston, with 
its second story overhanging the first by about 
two feet all the way around, was torn down to 
make way for a business block. The shell of 
the famous “Province House,” once the home 
of the Provincial Governors of Massachusetts, 
is now used as a moving-picture theatre. 
The loss of the home of John Hancock on 
Beacon Street, Boston, is irreparable. Such 
buildings once destroyed never can be replaced. 
European countries are careful to safeguard 
their ancient structures, which are visited 
each year by thousands of tourists. We 
should not overlook the fact that these New 
England landmarks, erected from one to two 
centuries ago, are now our only castles. In 
so important a matter shall we be less careful 
than they? It was around the hearthstones 
of these old New England homes that the 
stalwart men and devoted women of those 
early days planned and wrought to bring forth 
a nation of free and liberty-loving men. 
These memorials of our worthy sires, the 
architectural and historical remains of a 
bygone day, should be preserved for the sake 
of our descendants. This object can only be 
achieved by a society organized for such a 
purpose. Mount Vernon was saved by a 
society formed for the special purpose of 
preserving Washington’s home as a permanent 
memorial. It was not (Continued on page 248) 
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and at a lower cost. 


This Togan Garage comes to you ready to assemble and erect. The 
building a even to painting, is done for 7 at the factory. 
| Togan ly lighted ; Lie finished 














Garages are i 
Service doors carefully ft fitted, “equipped complete with poor garage hardware. 
‘Windows are made in casement or sliding sash with side entry doors to match. 
Styles of windows optional, also location of side entry. 
Built in a variety of designs, there’s one that agrees architecturally with your home. 
In eddition, price comparison will convince you that the Togan way is the less 


| TOGAN Grrrces 


Manufactured by Togan-Stiles, 1606 Eastern Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
An interesting brochure concerning Togan 
Garages, with illustrations, will be sent for 
fifteen cents; also name of nearest dealer. 

























































































The 75 new homes shown in the picture 

are all heated with gas and the heating 

plant in each house is controlled by a 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator 


This device automatically governs the supply of gas to the heater. 
enough to maintain the temperature exactly as desir 


It admits only 


The operation of the thermostat closes the circuit when the temper- 
ature rises or falls below the desired degree and the operation of the 
motor opens or closes the valve thus letting in or shutting off the 
supply of - 


Ti AhINNEAPOLIS” 
TH HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 
In addition to a saving of from 15% to 20% in your gas bill you 
enjoy real home comfort obtained by even, healthful temperatures 
day and night. 


It is equally serviceable for all heating plants—hot air, hot water, 
steam, vapor or vacuum systems—burning gas or coal. 


Write for booklet showing all our models with descriptions and prices 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2745 Fourth A » So. Mi lis, Minn. 
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LUXURIOUS MOHAIR UPHOLSTERY 


USE 





The Standard for 


Formerly Called 
Over Thirty Years 


Chase Mohair Velvet 
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SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, MAINE. 








OR thousands of years, the shepherds of the hills in far-off 
S Angora, have tended the goats whose Mohair fleece has 

given to the world the remarkable upholstery fabric 
known as Chase Velmo. The natural and permanent qualities 
of the Mohair fiber give to the finished pile fabric the greatest 
wearing surface known to the textile world. 







In Chase Velmo fabrics, the highest grade Mohair fibers 
obtainable are used. A wonderfully artistic and beautiful up- 
holstery fabric, unapproached for durability, has been produced. 
When you examine a piece of Chase Velmo you will see why all 
wear comes on the ends of the fibers—so unlike smooth 
surface fabrics which wear on the side and show fuzzy, worn 
spots. The best of dyes are used in the manufacture of Chase 
Velmo, and the colors are absolutely fast. 





















When upholstery of rare distinction, luxurious appearance 
and lasting quality is necessary, Chase Velmo fabrics are chosen. 
For instance, Chase Velmo is used by leading motor-car manu- 
facturers for their closed cars and by America’s greatest hotel 
systems; also by noteworthy interior decorators for the upholstery 
of fine residences. 













N. B.—Chase Velmo is a registered trade-mark purposely originated to 
mean Mohair Velvet, and to protect you against inferior imitations. 


Scores of patterns and colors. Send for booklet. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


New York Detroit San Francisco Chicago 
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NE of the wisest things you can do about your suburban place 

O is to plant pines — generously. When their fragrance greets you 

in the summer — when their sturdiness halts the winds in the fall 

—and their green beauty warms the bare landscape in winter — you will 

have no regrets. Plant them in clusters a little away from the house — to 

serve as a windbreak, and to add to the charm of your home landscape 
both from your windows and to the passerby. 


I ENN ONG 







Pine trees can be planted in early autumn —and you will enjoy 
their beauty and service at once, beginning with the first fall and winter. 
In addition to a large stock of the favorite White Pine, 10’ to 14’, we 
have splendid specimens of Austrian and Corsican Pine, 8’ to 16’; Scotch 
Pine, 8’ to 14’; Red Pine, 5’ to 6’; and Himalayan Pine, 10’ to 16’: 
also Mugho (a dwarf) Pine, which makes an attractive combination with 
the larger pines in group planting. Write for price list and other information. 


Moons’ Nurseries 


THE WM. H. MOON CO. 
MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenton, N. J. 
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REVITALIZING WORN OUT SOILS 


Each summer, plant life takes from the soil which sustains 
it certain elements of productiveness. 


Hawa 
LUMU P» 


Puts them back in generous abundance. 





Now is the time to use this 
wonderful ratural fertilizer to 
replenish and build up run- 
down soils. 

You will be glad you did so 
when next spring rolls around. 
The results will well repay you. 

A sweet and odorless silt and 
leaf loam that improves the 
growth of flowers, vegetable 
plants, shrubs, trees and lawns: 

Full directions for all uses 
accompany each shipment. 
Order a 2-bushel sack, at least. 


Prices on ton and carload lots upon 
request to large users like . 
Nurseries, Greenhouses, Estates, etc. 





SODUS HUMUS COMPANY 
191 Main Street | BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
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Gold Medal 


PEONIES 


Awarded a gold medal by the American Peony 
Society at the annual exhibit in Cleveland, 
1918; in New York City, 1916; Chicago, 1914 

Peonies, the aristocrats of the hardy 

garden, are so democratic in their habits 

that they thrive and bloom in the humblest 
garden as well as under the care of an ex- 

pert. Well established Peonies form a 

permanent feature of the garden, a collection of rare 

sorts becoming a tangible asset which increases in 
value and beauty from year to year. : 

In order that everyone may have a collection of extra 

choice Peonies, I have selected twelve superb varieties which 

should be in the garden of every reader of this magazine: 


Farr’s Special Collection C 





Eugene Vardier............ $1.00 Pierre Dessert... ....... 00000 $1.00 
ee ee errr re -75 + Bunce of Perfume.......... 1.00 
Lamartine (Cal.) .......... 1.00 Trojan...............s00.. 1 

Mons. Dupont ..........5.5. a? SUMNER 5. <0 ow saosin ewes 75 
Mons. Jules Elie........... 1.00 Onlooker.................. -75 
Marie Jacquin............. Te Fe COR. 65 onsen 75 


Collection C, complete, $9 





Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


Seventh Edition, issue of 1920. This new book should be ready for mailing about the 
first of September. It contains descriptions of over 500 varieties of Irises, including my 
own Wyomissing Hybrids; a large assortment of Poppies, Phloxes, and other peren- 
nials; Lemoine’s Lilacs; shrubs and evergreens. To my regular customers a copy will 
be sent without further notice but to all others copies will be sent only on request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
125 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Pennsylvania 
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Why Use 
Garbage Cans? 


Do you continue to use gar- 
bage and rubbish cans because 
you are satisfied? Or do you 
tolerate them because they 
are necessary evils? 


The KERNERATOR 


hasat last emancipated the home from these evils 


The door shown is located in the kitchen. Into it is put every- 
thing that is not wanted—tin cans, garbage, broken crockery, 
paper, sweepings, bottles, cardboard boxes—in fact, all those 
things that accumulate in the home from day to day and are a 
continuous nuisance and dangerous health hazard. 

The material deposited falls down the regular house chimney 
flue into the incinerator built into the base,of the chimney in the 
basement. From time to time a match is touched to it and it 
burns itself up. The material deposited is the only fuel required. 
Not one penny for operating cost and yet you have abolished 
garbage and refuse cans forever. 


Sanitary— Economical 
Convenient — Odorless 


A postal to us today will bring an interesting 
catalog to you tomorrow 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 


509 CLINTON STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Offices in all large cities 
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How your Architect can write 
heating comfort and small coal 
bills into your specifications 


When your architect includes Hoffman Valves in your 
heating specifications, he is planning a warm, cozy home 
for you, because Hoffman Valves assure — 

[1] Radiators hot from end to end—a few seconds after Ate Valen "The 
you turn on the steam heat. . wergents — 
[2] Radiators that radiate heat noiselessly —no banging be i thn gin one- 
or thundering. 

[3] No disastrous water and steam leaks. 

[4] Automatic perfection. Hoffman Valves are made right 
then sealed against meddling or need for adjusting. 

And so you get complete warmth on low steam pressure — 


hence small coal bills. 
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As soon as your steam system has been 
equipped with Hoffman Valves you will receive 
the Hoffman guarantee of five years’ perfect 
operation. Be sure toask your architect about if 4 
it. Send to our New York office for the : \\ 
" booklet, ‘‘More Heat from Less Coal.’’ 


my HOFFMAN VALVES , 


more heat from less coal : 
my _| Ha 


Chicago Horrman Spectatty Co., Inc. Los Angeles 
130 N. Wells St. 512 Fifth Ave., New York City 405 S. Hill St. ‘ pelt, 
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No.8 
Hoffman 
Return 
Line Valve 
for vapor 
or vapor- 
vacuum 
systems 
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A NEW GROUP OF 
SMALL HOUSES VA 


This new group of designs has been made 
to order for THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SS 
by a firm of well-known Boston archi- 4 “dd rai tes i rors ie ® 
tects. Complete working drawings and 9 --#Me  ape 4g a 
specifications are on sale at the address 
given below. 
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NEW ENGLAND 








Here is the Question: Here is the Answer: 

Are you a house hunter? It makes no difference You will come to the conclusion that you must 
whether you are looking for a home for yourself and build. The first thing to think about is a suitable 
your family, whether you are searching for a paying plan—one which will meet all your individual needs, 
investment, or whether as an employer you must as well as satisfy the requirements of modern living 
secure proper living conditions for your employees. in the way of comfort, convenience and good taste. 


On receipt of a 2c stamp with 
your name and address, we will 
send you a circular showing 
floor plans with dimensions 
and giving full particulars 
about building these houses 
either singly or in groups. 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
(Under same management a ‘ ' 
as Atlantic Monthly) 5 Js . a 
CAPE cop 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. idee eee 
DOUBLE GAMBREL 
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BRUNSWICK-BALKE- QE - ; > 
| HAL LE -BONE.- ITE 


7 O—wort Concent memce 
C—NOTe Heavy Coveernc_ 


| Whale-Bone-Ite 
| —The Toilet Seat 


that is easy to jj 
keep clean rt 


'—That does not 
; crack 


* —That will not 
' wear thru 


| —Always present- 

| ing a handsome 
highly polished 

| appearance 

|—Assists in the 

+ comfort of all well 
kept homes. 


—Sold by leading 
plumbing houses. 





If you cannot secure local- 
ly, write Seat Dept. of the 
makers. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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‘UNCLE ZEB AND HIS F RIENDS- 


By EDWARD W. FRENTZ 
Another real Atlantic book for children. Charming stories of childhood and 


nature — a book of real literary merit as well as absorbing interest for young 
readers. Ten full-page illustrations. $1.50 postpaid. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - -_ Boston, Massachusetts 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $..... for: :... copies of UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 
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The Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities 
(Continued from page 2.44) 


accomplished by governmental action. The old 
State House, Boston, and the Old South Church 
were saved to us only through organized effort 
and by the forming of public opinion. 

Since its foundation The Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities has 
been responsible for the saving of at least 
twenty-five buildings in various parts of New 
England. Of these the following have been 
acquired outright: 

“Scotch”-Boardman House, Saugus, Mass., 1651. 

Cooper-Austin House, Cambridge, Mass., ca., 1657. 

Swett-Ilsley House, Newbury, Mass., ca., 1670. 

Eleazer Arnold House, Lincoln, R. I., ca., 1687. 

Harrison Gray Otis House, Boston, 1795- 


Laws House, Sharon, N. H., ca., 1800. 
Samuel Fowler House, Danversport, ‘tn: 


These houses have been repaired and partly 
restored and suitable tenants found for them, 
thus insuring proper care and the cost of 
maintenance. Some houses of surpassing 
interest, which sometime may be owned by 
the Society, probably always will be open to 
the public and maintained solely as memorials. 

Naturally included in the houses of our 
ancestors are their furnishings — the furniture, 
household decorations and utensils used in 
the bygone day; the clothing worn at various 
periods, the tools used in the trades,—in fact 
everything needed to preserve a complete 
record of the life of our forefathers. The 
Society already has installed in its Headquar- 
ters in the Otis House, 2 Lynde Street, Boston, 
an interesting and comprehensive exhibit fill- 
ing five rooms. It is planned ultimately to 
have in a fireproof building in Boston, a New 
England museum of the same general scope as 
the great national folk museums at Stockholm, 
Munich, Nuremberg, Zurich and elsewhere. 
Boston, the most historic city in America, is 
the natural location for such a monument to 
the culture of the people of New England. 

In the Library of the Society is preserved 
one of the largest collections in existence of 
photographs and engraved views of New Eng- 
land houses and scenes, numbering over 30,000 
examples. It also contains measured drawings 
of many of the best examples of 17th and 18th 
century architecture in its chosen field. 

In order to keep those indentified with the 
Society in close touch with its affairs, two or 
three beautifully illustrated “Bulletins” are 
published each year, as occasion may justify, 
for free distribution among the members. 
Views and accounts of old houses and their 
former owners are a special feature of these 
“Bulletins,” which vary in size from eight to 
forty pages. Other publications of antiqua- 
rian or historical character are contemplated. 

In such a praiseworthy work as this, every 
person of New England birth, ancestry or 
residence wants to bear a part and you are 
cordially invited to join the Society. 

A large membership is absolutely essential 
to its success, just as the Society is essential 
to the preservation of our fast vanishing 
antiquities. Persons desiring to become mem- 
bers should apply to the Secretary, Waliam 
Sumner Appleton, 2 Lynde Street, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing check payable to William C. 
Endicott, Treasurer. The classes of member- 
ship are: Life, $50.000; Active, $5.00 per year; 
Associate, $2.00 per year. All members 
receive the “Bulletin,” but Associate Members 
have no power to vote or hold office. 
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Eriton, C-816. 


Think of your 


Wickliffe, C-612 
A charming six- 
room house of South- 
ern design with 
Curtis Woodwork of 
appropriate archi- 
tectural type design- 
ed especially for it, 


An eight-room house of the 
Colonial expression, designed for the Curtis Com- 
panies by Trowbridge & Ackerman, finished with 
Curtis Woodwork of architectural character. 










DbDOOKS 
when You build 


BOOKCASE should be as much a part of your house 

as your books are a part of your life. ‘This bookcase 

will be a beautiful part of your home today and equally as 

attractive to the next generation, Your children will grow 

up to love it, and link it with the treasures that it holds. 

There may be the books that father bought and hoped his 

children would later read, besides your own well-thumbed 
volumes of favorite nursery rhymes. 


When you plan your house, you can provide a perma- 
nent place for your books with Curtis Woodwork. The 
time to put in a bookcase is when your house is built. 

This is bookcase C-575. You can have it, just as you 
can have china closets, mantels, sideboards, buffets, kitchen 
dressers, dining alcoves, bedroom dressing tables and tray 
cases, stairs, doors, windows, and interior trim, built into 
your house as an integral part of the house itself, a part of 
the very structure. 


This Colonial bookcase is designed to harmonize with 
all the other Colonial woodwork in a Colonial type of house. 


Curtis Woodwork is designed by Trowbridge & Acker- 
man, architects, of New York, who designed and planned 
a large number of houses to be built with interior and ex- 
terior Curtis Woodwork. 


These houses range from three to eight rooms and are 
developed in four architectural expressions— Colonial, 
English, Western, and Southern. Appropriate woodwork 
is designed for each type of house. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 


3070-4070 So. Second Street 


Oklahoma City, Okla, 
Wausau, Wis, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’’ 





Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Detroit, Mich, 


Topeka, Kan. 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Akron, and New York 


The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction 
to its users 


‘‘We’re not satisfied unless you are”’ 












































A real service to the prospective house builder, es- 
pecially to those with modest means, who have not always 
been able to gratify their good taste, goes with the use of 
Curtis Woodwork. 


Curtis Woodwork is standardized in designs and sizes 
and is produced in quantities, ‘The cost of production is 
thus brought down, and the cost to you is accordingly lower. 


All designs of Curtis Woodwork may be seen in the 
Curtis Catalog, which your lumber dealer can show you. 
Your Curtis dealer can also obtain for you without charge 
portfolios of Better Built Homes, designed to include Curtis 
Woodwork when built. Or you can send us the coupon 
with 25 cents postage (50 cents in Canada), specifying 
which portfolio you want, ‘Better Built Homes,’ 
Volume VI, shows exteriors, interiors, and floor plans with 
complete descriptions of 32 houses of three, four, and five 
rooms; Volume VII, of 32 ‘houses of six, seven, and eight 
rooms. If your plans for a home are still in the dream 
stage, and you feel it is too early to talk to a lumber dealer, 
then use the coupon for securing portfolios at 25 cents each 
(50 cents in Canada), 


With one door and 





Clinton, Iowa 


Pn 


See, 
Lincoln, Neb. Sioux City, lowa ‘ x “f » 4 
Chicago, Ill, Clinton, lowa Vs . 4s 
Dayton, Ohio Ps] 
i 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 


Enclosed find 


= 


Name. 


Street or R. F. D- 


Town 











@ pedestal base. 


Lathrop, C-818 
This is aneight-room 
home of the English 
type which also has 
its own distinctive 
Curtis Woodwork 
inside and out. 


3070-4070S. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 
- -cents in stamps, for which please send me 


Portfolio of Better Built Homes, 
Vol. V1(3, 4, 5 room houses), 25t. 


Portfolio of Better Built Homes, 
Vol. VII (6, 7, 8 room houses), 25c. 


( Please check the one you wish) 


COLORBLENDE ROOFS 


N addition to harmony of color Johns-Manville Asbestos Ready Roof- 
and beauty of form and texture, ing, Built-Up Asbestos Roofing and 
Colorblende Asbestos Shingles eafe- Corrugated Asbestos Roofing. 
guard against fire and maintenance E 
expense as do all other Johns-Manville Descriptive Colorblende booklets will 
Asbestos Roofings. be sent for the asking, © 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City poe Si 
20 Factories—Branches in 64 Large Cities. For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Led., Toronto Products 


The aristocrat of fire-safe roofings 


| JOHNS-MANVILLE ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
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